STONE  WALLS 


Stone  Walls  Here — and  There 


In  the  summer  of  '88,  my  husband  and  I 
were  able  to  fulfill  a  Life-long  dream  when  we 
spent  two  weeks  touring  England,  Scotland 
and  Wales.  We  traveled  by  air,  rail  and  bus 
through  the  lands  of  our  ancestors,  his 
England  and  mine  Scotland. 

Among  the  many  memories  we  have  are 
those  of  stonewalls  out-lining  the  fields 
where  sheep  were  gra2dng.  There  were  six- 
teen of  us  in  the  group,  four  of  whom  were 
from  Massachusetts. 

One  day  as  our  jolly  bus-driver  described 
the  miles  of  stone  walls  and  why  they  were 
built,  I  realized  why  we  felt  so  at  home.  The 
hardy  settlers  who  came  here  to  New  England 
did  exactly  what  they  and  their  forefathers 
had  done  for  centuries.  They  cleared  the 
rocky  fields  for  farms  and  homesteads,  then 
took  those  rocks  and  built  walls  to  border 
their  acres.  As  our  driver  pointed  out,  some 
have  remained  standing  for  two  or  three 


hundred  years.  I  have  watched  stone-masons 
at  work,  carefully  setting  one  stone  upon 
another,  some  flat,  some  round,  but  always 
with  thought  to  its  place  in  the  scheme  of 
things. 

Of  course,  whole  houses  and  animal  shel- 
ters, as  well  as  places  of  worship  were  also 
created  from  what  God  and  time  had  left 
strewn  about.  As  we  passed  those  crofts  on 
the  moors  I  marveled  that  men  could  wrest  a 
living  from  land  that  seemed  so  forbidding. 
Then  reality  (and  the  plane)  brought  us  back 
to  good  old  New  England  where  we  have 
known  life  in  the  hills  and  by  the  stone  walls. 
It  is  good  to  see  such  walls  surviving  and 
serving  on  countless  active  farms.  Sometimes 
they  are  the  only  indication  as  you  walk 
through  quiet  woods  that  here  people  once 
lived  and  moved  and  had  their  being. 

Jean  Joyal  Cooper 
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The  Diary  of  William  H.  Shaw 

1861  - 1865 

PART  III 


We  passed  several  villages  in  the  night.  We 
were  to  have  forty-five  minutes  for  breakfast. 
The  boys  had  just  started  their  fires  to  cook 
their  coffee  when  a  horseman  rode  into  camp 
with  an  order  from  General  Meade  to  General 
Sedgewick  to  bring  his  corps  to  Gettysburg  as 
soon  as  possible.  We  pushed  on  without 
breakfast.  We  rested  ten  minutes  every  hour, 
marching  fifty  and  resting  ten,  until  we 
reached  the  field  at  4  PM.  The  people  on  the 
road  were  very  kind,  placing  tubs  of  water 
and  bread  beside  the  road  for  us,  but  we  could 
not  all  get  enough  then.  We  passed  through 
Littleton  at  2  o'clock  PM,  halted  a  few  minutes 
and  made  ourselves  some  coffee  before  we 
were  ordered  to  the  front  at  Gettysburg  where 
the  battle  was  raging.  We  were  now  about  two 
miles  from  the  front.  We  had  marched  46 
miles  since  the  night  before.  We  went  to  the 
front  on  the  double-quick,  loading  our  guns 
on  the  way,  but  just  as  we  arrived  on  the  field 
we  found  our  boys  holding  Confederate 
General  Longstreet  from  further  advance.  A 
guard  was  appointed  in  each  company  to  give 
the  alarm  if  the  rebels  returned.  All  night  the 
ambulances  were  passing  with  their  loads  of 
wounded  men  across  the  field  and  we  were 
glad  when  morning  came,  for  the  cries  of  the 
wounded  when  they  rode  over  the  stones  and 
sticks  made  us  sick  at  heart. 

Now  two  night  had  passed  and  we  had  not 
a  moment's  sleep.  On  the  morning  of  the  3rd, 
we  were  out  in  the  front  line  of  battle.  We  were 
soon  relieved  by  Stannard's  Vermont  Brigade 
and  went  on  reserve.  At  4  o'clock  AM,  heavy 
fighting  on  the  right.  9  o'clock  AM,  we  were 
rushed  there  in  hot  haste  to  help  support  the 
line  of  battle.  At  12  o'clock  AM,  we  came  back 
to  the  center  of  our  lines.  Some  of  the  boys 
thought  they  would  make  a  little  coffee,  but 
had  hardly  got  their  fires  lighted  when  the 


enemy  opened  on  us  with  125  guns.  We 
replied  to  them  with  from  80  to  100.  We  lay 
right  in  the  line  of  their  shells  (where  Car- 
leton,  the  war  correspondent  of  the  Boston 
Journal  said  six  shells  burst  every  second.)  No 
coffee  that  time.  We  got  out  of  that  place  in  a 
hurry,  marching  double-quick  to  the  left, 
passing  through  a  peach  orchard  into  a  piece 
of  woods  where  we  halted.  We  lost  17  men 
while  going  the  length  of  the  regiment  at 
double-quick.  While  the  boys  were  making 
their  coffee,  just  before  the  heavy  cannonad- 
ing commenced,  I  went  down  to  the  small 
ravine  near  by  to  get  some  water  to  make 
coffee.  I  saw  a  comrade  there  sitting  on  a  large 
stone.  I  asked  him  if  he  was  wounded.  He  said 
no,  he  had  a  furlough  to  go  home  as  his  wife 
was  very  sick,  and  not  expected  to  live.  I  said, 
"I  am  glad  you  got  a  furlough."  He  said  he 
was  going  to  make  some  coffee  and  then  he 
would  start.  1  got  some  water  and  went  back 
to  where  the  boys  had  started  the  fire.  While 
standing  by  the  fire,  waiting  to  put  my  cup 
over  it,  the  enemy  opened  with  terrible  can- 
nonading. Almost  one  of  the  first  shells  1  saw 
burst  was,  I  thought,  right  where  I  left  this 
comrade  sitting.  I  said  to  the  boys,  "I  believe 
that  soldier  was  hit  by  that  shell,  and  I  will  run 
down  and  see."  (It  was  only  a  short  distance) 
and  I  did.  I  found  his  head  cut  from  his  body 
as  though  it  had  been  done  under  the  guil- 
lotine, his  head  on  one  side  of  the  stone  and 
his  body  on  the  other.  Remembering  that  he 
told  me  when  I  talked  with  him,  that  he  had 
written  to  his  wife  that  he  had  a  furlough  and 
was  about  to  start  for  home,  I  thought  as  he 
had  written  his  wife  he  was  coming  home, 
that  she  or  his  friends  should  know  of  his 
death,  so  I  opened  his  knapsack  and  found 
paper  and  directions.  Sitting  down  on  a  stone, 
I  hastily  wrote  a  few  lines,  telling  what  I  knew 
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of  his  death  and  what  he  had  told  me  only  a 
few  minutes  before.  His  home  was  in  Brook- 
lyn, New  York.  The  air  was  full  of  bursting 
shells.  No  language  can  describe  the  scene 
and  the  screeching  of  the  shells.  This  heavy 
cannonading  preceded  Pickett's  Great 
Charge. 

July  4th,  1 863.  Morning  rainy.  Our  brigade 


takes  the  front  line  of  battle  and  relieves  the 
soldiers  that  have  been  lying  here  all  night. 
We  remain  here  a  few  hours  and  then  move 
back  and  throw  up  light  breast  works  with 
our  bayonets  and  tin  plates;  there  is  a  flag  of 
truce  up  while  we  bury  the  dead.  No  fighting, 
only  a  little  skirmishing.  The  battlefield  is 
terrible.  Men  are  lying  all  around.  Some  of  the 
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wounded  have  lay  there  since  the  first  day  of 
battle.  There  have  been  hard  showers  and 
intense  heat.  The  dead  are  carried  off  on 
stretchers  and  boards.  The  stench  that  arises 
is  sickening.  The  wounded  are  carried  to  the 
hospitals.  The  dead,  both  Union  and  rebels, 
are  gathered  up  and  laid  in  rows  to  be  buried. 
It  was  said  by  those  who  saw  it,  that  one  could 
walk  on  General  Pickett's  dead  men  without 
stepping  on  the  ground  from  our  line  of  battle 
—  the  low  stone  wall  to  Emmetsburg  road,  a 
distance  of  one-half  mile. 

At  night  we  threw  up  breastworks  using 
our  bayonets  for  picks  and  plates  for  shovels, 
and  the  rain  was  coming  down  in  torrents,  yet 
we  worked  until  nearly  midnight. 

July  5th.  Rainy.  We  find  the  rebels  are 
retreating  and  we  follow  after  them,  had  to 
pass  over  a  part  of  the  battlefield,  it  was  just 
terrible  as  neither  men  nor  horses  had  been 
buried.  In  one  place  I  saw  seven  horses  and 
eight  men  that  had  been  killed  by  the  ex- 
plosion of  one  of  their  caissons.  Many  of  their 
wounded  had  been  carried  to  the  bams  and 
houses,  using  them  as  hospitals.  Their 
wounded  filled  dooryards,  comers  of  fences, 
and  every  place  where  there  was  the  least 
shade  for  them  to  lie  in.  The  country  for  miles 
back  was  full  of  the  wounded.  They  had  left 
a  large  number  of  surgeons  in  charge  of  the 
hospitals.  We  kept  picking  up  prisoners  all 
day,  squads  that  were  played  out  and  had  to 
fall  in  the  rear,  and  our  advance  guard  would 
capture  them.  After  going  five  or  six  miles,  we 
halted  for  the  night,  got  supper  and  laid  down 
to  rest,  very  tired. 

July  6th.  Damp  and  foggy.  Got  up  at  3 
o'clock,  AM,  made  coffee,  then  started  on, 
went  but  little  ways,  when  we  halted,  feeling 
out  the  enemy.  Started  again  at  4  o'clock,  P.M., 
marched  all  night  to  Emmetsburg,  one  of  the 
hardest  marches  we  ever  made.  The  roads 
were  narrow,  narrow  and  rough,  and  very 
muddy.  Many  of  the  boys'  shoes  had  played 
out  and  they  had  to  march  in  their  stocking 
feet.  I  loaned  them  what  stockings  I  had  so 
when  they  had  on  two  pairs  of  stockings  the 
stones  did  not  hurt  their  feet  quite  as  badly. 
Some  of  us  had  not  eaten  anything  for  the  past 
36  hours. 


July  7th.  Wet.  Drew  rations  this  morning, 
the  foot  of  Catootin  Mountain  in  Maryland. 
We  were  very  tired  and  it  commenced  rain- 
ing, but  stiU  we  kept  on.  There  was  no  regular 
road,  so  we  took  a  cart  road  up  the  mountains. 
I  could  not  go  any  further  so  comrade  Shel- 
don and  myself  stopped  and  laid  down  to  rest 
in  the  rain  and  sweet  rest  it  was.  We  had  made 
a  march  of  25  miles  in  rain  and  mud  today, 
with  many  of  the  boys  in  their  stocking  feet. 

July  8th.  Marched  to  Middletown,  six  or 
seven  miles,  raining  hard  all  the  way  and  mud 
nearly  knee  deep.  Here  we  drew  rations, 
clothing  and  shoes. 

July  9th.  Fine  day.  Marched  to  Boones- 
borough.  The  leading  columns  had  a  battle 
here  last  night  with  the  rebels.  Received  letter 
from  home  and  from  Julia.  Should  have  writ- 
ten to  them,  but  could  not  find  time. 

July  10th.  Warm.  Have  just  arrived  on  the 
field  at  10  A.M.  Firing  commenced.  We  in  line 
of  battle,  not  much  fighting  today,  wrote  to 
Julia  and  home. 

July  11.  Warm  and  fine.  7  o'clock,  A.M.  all 
quiet,  remained  so  all  day. 

July  12th.  Warm.  Pursuing  the  retreating 
rebels.  Now  at  Funkstown,  in  line  cf  battle  in 
a  wheat  field.  Firing  on  the  right.  Heavy  skir- 
mishing all  day.  We  driving  the  enemy's  pick- 
ets in,  some  of  our  men  wounded. 

July  13th.  Warm  and  rainy.  Worked  all  last 
night  throwing  up  breastworks.  The  rebels 
throw  a  few  shells  over  to  us  today.  Wrote 
Julia,  home,  brothers  Horatio,  Frank  and 
Francis. 

July  14th.  The  enemy  fell  back  last  night  and 
we  are  after  them  today.  Went  to  Wil- 
liamsport.  They  had  crossed  the  river.  We 
took  many  prisoners.  The  enemy  in  crossing 
the  river  left  many  of  their  beef  cattle  and 
much  of  their  wagon  train. 

July  15th.  Hot  day.  Marched  from  Wil- 
liamsport  to  Boonesborough,  a  hard  march. 
2,000  prisoners  came  back  with  us  that  we 
took  yesterday. 

July  16th.  Warm.  Marched  to  Berlin,  near 
Harper's  Ferry. 

17th.  Rainy.  Remained  quiet  all  day.  Have 
seen  brother  Charlie  today. 
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July  18th.  Quiet  all  day,  had  a  good  rest. 
Received  letter  from  Julia  and  Charles  K. 
Perkins,  of  Meriden. 

July  19th.  Fine  day.  We  crossed  the  Potomac 
into  Virginia  again,  went  as  far  as  Filmore 
City,  a  hard  march.  It  being  so  warm,  a  num- 
ber died  on  the  way. 

July  20th.  Pleasant.  Marched  over  bad  roads 
to  within  eight  miles  of  White  Plains,  where 
we  halted.  The  boys  killed  a  lot  of  hogs,  sheep 
and  hens  and  we  had  a  good  supper  and 
breakfast. 

July  21st.  Cool  and  pleasant.  Remained 
quiet  all  day.  Six  from  our  regiment  went 
home  after  conscripts.  The  boys  have  been 
living  high  today  on  mutton,  fried  pork,  veal 
and  chicken.  Picked  some  blueberries. 

July  22nd.  Warm.  Marched  to  Upperville. 
Boys  are  busy  building  fires  and  putting  up 
shelter  tents. 

July  23rd.  Warm.  Marched  all  day  and  until 
1  o'clock  at  night.  Halted  tired,  sleepy  and 
hungry.  Lay  right  down  without  any  supper. 
We  are  now  at  Manassas  Gap. 

July  24th.  Hot.  Up  at  five  o'clock  and  off 
without  breakfast,  hungry  as  a  bear,  came  to 
Linden.  Remained  that  night.  Stole  some 
potatoes  of  a  secessionist,  now  will  have  a 
good  meal.  Marched  back  towards  Warren- 
town,  10  miles,  and  Oh!  how  hot.  Many  being 
sunstruck.  Some  died.  Halted  at  dark,  tired 
and  footsore. 

July  25th.  Another  hot  day.  Marched  from 
Orleans  to  Warrenton,  a  hard  march  of  15 
miles,  it  being  so  very  hot.  Picked  a  cup  of 
berries  for  supper.  Had  a  great  time  with  a 
secessionist  farmer.  The  boys  got  his  cows, 
pigs,  hens  and  potatoes.  When  the  boys  were 
going  through  the  old  farmer's  garden  patch 
after  sweet  potatoes  and  other  vegetables,  he 
came  out  on  the  porch  of  his  house,  gun  in 
hand  and  told  them  Yanks  to  get  out  or  he 
would  shoot  them.  The  boys  did  not  mind 
that,  but  told  him  if  he  did  not  go  in  the  house 
they  would  put  20  holes  through  him.  He 
went  in  and  that  was  the  last  we  saw  of  him. 
The  colored  people  told  me  that  he  had  three 
sons  in  the  rebel  army;  but  two  of  them  had 
been  killed.  They  also  said  it  was  a  great 


rendezvous  for  the  enemy  cavalry  and  the 
guerrillas.  We  always  got  the  truth  from  the 
colored  people.  My  brother  Charlie  was  or- 
dered to  burn  his  barns  when  the  army 
moved.  Done  some  washing,  rested  all  day. 
Wrote  to  William  Robbin's  wife  as  he  is  sick 
and  in  the  hospital. 

July  27th.  Very  warm  again  today.  Picked 
some  berries,  moved  camp  a  little  up  on  the 
hill.  Mail  arrived  and  I  received  letters  from 
Julia,  home,  Horatio,  and  Rev.  Mr.  Dana,  also 
four  papers. 

July  28th.  Warm.  Still  resting.  We  are  near 
Warrentown,  Virginia,  a  secessh  hole.  Wrote 
to  Julia,  home,  and  Charles  K.  Perkins. 
Brother  Charlie  bought  paper  and  envelopes 
and  gave  me  half.  We  sent  a  fat  letter  home 
containing  six  sheets  of  paper. 

July  29th.  Damp  morning.  Looks  rainy. 
Received  letter  from  Julia.  Wrote  to  George 
Perkins  and  Webster  Nash. 

July  30th.  Warm  and  showery.  Charlie  came 
over  to  see  me  and  I  went  back  with  him.  Had 
a  pleasant  visit  talking  over  old  times.  Wrote 
to  Elijah  and  Min. 

July  31st.  Warm  and  cloudy.  Our  regiment 
(the  37th)  and  5th  of  Wisconsin  leave  for  New 
York  this  morning.  We  are  ordered  to  New 
York  to  quell  the  great  draft  riots  there. 
General  Meade  ordered  General  Sedgwick 
commanding  the  6th  Corps,  to  send  two  of  his 
best  regiments  there,  so  the  37th  Mas- 
sachusetts and  the  5th  Wisconsin  were  the 
two.  Arriving  in  Washington  about  8  o'clock, 
P.M.  Waited  nearly  all  night  before  the  train 
was  ready. 

August  1st,  1863.  Pleasant.  On  the  road  to 
New  York.  Passed  through  Baltimore,  Wil- 
mington, and  Philadelphia,  where  we  had  a 
good  supper,  and  on  to  Amboy,  New  Jersey, 
via  railroad,  then  by  steamer  to  New  York. 

August  2nd.  6  o'clock.  A.M.  have  just  ar- 
rived at  the  wharf  in  New  York  City  and 
waiting  to  go  ashore.  2:00  o'clock,  P.M.,  ar- 
rived at  the  Fort  pretty  well  tired  out,  but 
feeling  well.  The  street  from  the  wharf  to  the 
camp  was  crowded  with  people  who  had 
come  to  see  us.  We  were  a  rough  looking  set 
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of  men,  compared  to  the  soldiers  at  the  fort. 
They  were  proud  of  their  good  clothes,  and 
rather  sniiffed  at  us,  as  we  were  both  ragged 
and  dirty,  but  we  were  as  proud  as  they  were 
and  marched  up  the  street  in  fine  style.  When 
we  broke  ranks  we  went  down  to  the  beach  in 
squads  and  went  in  bathing. 

August  3rd.  Hot  day.  Cleaning  up  a  little, 
but  have  more  to  do.  Wrote  to  Julia  and  Char- 
lie as  well. 

August  4th.  Another  hot  day.  Fixing  up 
generally.  Regimental  inspection.  We  soon 
had  new  clothing  and  our  Colonel  was  bound 
we  should  surpass  anything  there  was  at  the 
fort.  We  were  a  good  drilled  regiment  before, 
but  now  we  were  inspected  and  drilled  every 
day.  When  we  had  been  at  the  fort  two  weeks 
we  were  called  out  in  our  best  style  with  the 
12th  Regiment  of  regulars,  the  battalion  P  G 
(permanent  guards)  stationed  at  the  fort.  Our 
regiment  was  considered  the  best  drilled  and 
the  most  soldierly  looking  battalion  of  the 
three. 

August  5th.  Fine  day.  Nothing  new.  Built  a 
bunk  in  our  tent,  went  up  street  and  had  some 
ice  cream. 

August  7th.  Warm.  Went  on  guard.  Friends 
still  conning  to  see  their  friends,  received  let- 
ters from  Julia,  Elijah,  and  Min. 

August  8th.  Morning  showery,  came  off 
guard.  Still  they  come.  Received  a  letter  from 
brother  Henry.  Wrote  to  brother  Horatio  and 
wife. 

August  9th.  Very  warm.  Inspection  in  the 
morning,  review  at  5  o'clock,  RM.,  then  a 
short  drill.  Wrote  to  Julia,  home,  Charlie  and 
Horace  Smith  and  wife.  Very  warm. 

August  10th.  Another  hot  day.  Sent  William 
Robbins  his  letter.  Battalion  drill  at  4  o'clock, 
RM.  Sergeant  Sheldon  gone  to  Brooklyn  to 
see  a  friend.  Sergeant  Sheldon  and  myself 
slept  under  the  same  blanket  for  three  years 
and  I  think  as  much  of  him  as  if  he  was  my 
own  brother. 

August  11th.  Another  terribly  hot  day. 
Thunder  shower  in  the  afternoon.  All  quiet. 

August  12.  Still  hot. 

August  13th.  Cool  and  beautiful. 

August  14th.  Warm.  1  am  Sergeant  of  the 


guard,  friends  still  arriving. 

August  15th.  Still  warm,  just  off  guard.  Get- 
ting ready  for  tomorrow  (Sunday  inspection). 

August  16th.  Still  very  warm.  Had  inspec- 
tion. Brother  George  came  over  to  see  me,  had 
a  very  pleasant  visit  with  him. 

August  17th.  Stormy. 

August  18th.  Fine  day,  on  guard.  Brother 
Francis  and  Julia  arrived  at  noon,  very  glad  to 
see  them. 

August  19th.  A  beautiful  day.  Had  orders  to 
go  up  to  the  city  and  did  so  last  night.  We  are 
now  on  Washington  Square.  Francis  with  me 
all  day,  Julia  in  the  evening.  After  we  had  been 
on  Washington  Square  a  short  time,  a  com- 
rade came  to  me  and  said  some  one  wanted 
to  see  me  at  the  gate.  I  went  expecting  to  see 
brother  Frank  (who  was  living  in  the  city),  but 
could  not  see  him  as  I  passed  along.  Stopping 
just  outside  the  gate,  a  young  man  and  two 
young  ladies  stopped  me  and  says:  Is  this 
Sergeant  Wm.  H.  Shaw,  of  Co.  D,  37th  Mas- 
sachusetts Volunteers?  (They  knew  I  was  a 
sergeant  by  the  chevron  on  my  arm).  I  said 
yes,  then  they  said  you  are  the  soldier  that 
wrote  that  letter  on  the  battlefield  at  Gettys- 
burg, telling  us  of  our  brother's  death  during 
that  awful  cannonading,  who  had  just 
received  a  furlough  to  go  home  to  his  sick 
wife.  I  said  that  I  was.  Then  they  wanted  I 
should  tell  them  all  I  knew  about  it  and  I  did 
so.  They  asked  what  hour  he  was  killed.  I  said 
I  thought  about  one  o'clock,  and  they  said  his 
wife  died  about  that  time.  The  young  man 
and  one  of  the  ladies  were  brother  and  sister 
to  the  soldier's  wife,  and  the  other  lady  was  a 
sister  of  the  soldier  who  was  killed.  They 
thanked  me  over  and  over,  for  writing  to 
them,  wanted  I  should  go  to  their  home  for  a 
few  hours.  I  got  a  pass,  and  went.  I  was  very 
kindly  entertained  and  had  a  pleasant  time. 
They  caUed  me  once  after  that. 

August  20th.  Francis  still  with  me. 

August  21.  Warm.  All  quiet  as  yet,  wrote  to 
sister  Louise.  After  noon  returned  to  Fort 
Hamilton. 

August  22nd.  Cleaned  my  gun  for  Sunday 
inspection. 
August  23rd.  HotlHot!  Had  inspection  and 
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review  in  the  afternoon. 

August  24th.  Drilling  as  usual.  FranciS; 
Julia  and  baby  Edna  and  Emma  Wright  came 
to  see  me.  Julia  and  baby  remained  all  night. 

August  25th.  Julia  and  baby  still  here.  In  the 
afternoon  we  had  a  thunder  shower. 

August  26th.  Cool  and  pleasant.  I  went  to 
the  city  with  Julia,  had  a  good  visit  with 
brother  Frank,  returned  to  the  Fort  in  the 
evening. 

August  27th.  Julia  came  back  in  the  eve- 
ning. The  regiment  paid  off  today,  having  six 
month's  pay  coming  to  us. 

August  28th.  Julia  and  baby  with  me  yet. 

August  30th.  Fine  day.  All  well. 

Sept.  1st,  1863.  Julia  and  Miss  Lyman  came 
back  from  New  York,  today. 

Sept.  2.  All  quiet. 

Sept.  3rd.  Nathan  Jenkins,  an  old  school- 
mate of  mine  who  was  living  in  Morristown, 
N. J.,  called  on  me.  I  went  through  the  fort  with 
him. 

Sept.  4th.  All  quiet.  Brother  John  and  wife 
came  to  see  me,  JuUa  went  back  to  the  city 
with  them  tonight. 

Sept.  5th.  No  drill  today.  Clean  up  for  Sun- 
day. 

Sept.  6th.  Morning  inspection.  Brother 
Frank,  John  and  his  wife  and  sister  Ann,  Julia 
and  the  baby  came  down  today.  All  went  back 
tonight. 

Sept.  7th.  Fine  day.  Julia  and  baby  gone 
home  to  Cummington.  God  only  knows 
when  I  shall  see  them  again. 

Sept.  8th.  Wrote  brother  Charlie  and  Charlie 
Perkins. 

Sept.  9th.  Fine  day.  Mr.  Nehenniah  Crosby, 
of  Cummington,  caUed  on  me. 

Sept.  10th.  Report  says  we  leave  the  Fort 
and  go  up  to  the  city. 

Sept.  11th.  We  drill  today.  We  expect  to  start 
for  the  city  at  any  nunute. 

Sept.  12th.  Broke  camp  and  went  up  to  the 
city,  arrived  there  at  six  o'clock  P.M.  I  am 
sergeant  of  a  squad  of  men  to  unload  the  boat 
of  our  camp  equipage,  which  was  left  at 
Washington  in  our  haste  to  get  to  New  York. 
We  were  to  guard  the  same  over  night. 


Sept.  13th.  Pleasant.  Brought  our  things  up 
from  the  boat  to  the  camp,  pitched  our  tents 
and  arranged  things  generally.  Brother 
George  and  wife  then  living  in  Brooklyn, 
came  to  see  me. 

Sept.  14th.  All  quiet.  Wrote  home  and  to 
Julia. 

Sept.  15th.  Three  compaiues  detailed  for 
provost  duty,  one  half  went  to  63  3rd  Ave. 
Wrote  to  Elijah  and  Min. 

Sept.  16th.  Beautiful  day.  I  took  a  squad  of 
men  and  went  to  Riker's  Island  with  some 
conscripts,  came  back  in  the  evening.  Wrote 
to  Charlie.  Now,  right  here  let  me  tell  you 
what  conscripts  are:  They  are  men  that  have 
been  hired  by  drafted  men  to  take  their  places. 
All  drafted  men  had  to  go  to  war  or  furnish  a 
substitute  or  pay  $300.  Our  troops  were  in  the 
city  to  maintain  order  while  the  draft  and 
substitute  business  was  going  on.  We  were 
distributed  over  the  city  at  different  places. 

Sept.  17th.  Examirung  conscripts  as  usual. 
Received  letters  from  Julia,  Charles  Perkins 
and  Nathan  Jenkins. 

Sept.  18th.  Sent  off  eight  conscripts  (after 
having  them  examined)  to  Riker's  Island. 
They  have  a  guard  along  with  them.  Wrote  to 
Julia. 

Sept.  19th.  Cold  and  Stormy.  Went  to 
Riker's  Island  with  conscripts. 

Sept.  20th.  Went  down  to  brother  Frank's. 
Went  to  church  with  him.  My  father's 
birthday.  73  years  old. 

Sept.  21st.  Went  off  with  lune  more  con- 
scripts. 

Sept.  22nd.  Went  over  to  Stewart's  Store  to 
see  Frank.  Received  letters  from  home,  Julia 
and  Herbert. 

Sept.  23rd.  Had  my  coat  and  boots  mended. 

Sept.  24th.  Sent  off  15  conscripts.  Stood  for 
photographs,  called  on  Francis. 

Sept.  25th.  Nothing  new  to  write. 

Sept.  26th.  Cool.  Received  letters  from 
Esquire  William  Packard  of  Cummington, 
quite  an  old  man. 

Sept.  27th.  A  beautiful  Sabbath  day  Went 
down  to  see  the  first  platoon,  wrote  to  brother 
John  and  Mr.  WUliam  Packard. 
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Sept.  29th.  Went  over  to  Brooklyn  to  see 
George  and  family. 

Sept.  30th.  Got  my  pictures.  h\  the  evening 
I  went  to  Cooper  Institute  to  the  great  union 
ratification  meeting. 

Oct.  1st,  1863.  Fine  day  Wrote  to  Charlie, 
received  letters  from  Julia,  Elijah,  and  Min 
and  Webster  Nash.  A  great  turnout  to  receive 
Rear  Admiral  Leoffski,  a  Russian  officer,  both 
civic  and  military. 

Oct.  2nd.  Wrote  to  Julia,  was  paid  off  today. 
Went  to  Cooper  Institute  in  the  evening.  Lt. 
Sheldon  and  I  went  out  and  bought  some  ice 
cream. 

Oct.  3rd.  Nothing  new. 

Oct.  4th.  1  wrote  to  Horatio  and  wife.  About 
the  same  routine  until  the  11th.  Sunday  went 
down  to  Franks.  Went  to  church  in  the  after- 
noon. Frank  and  wife  and  Francis  and  Emma 
Wright  and  myself  went  to  Greenwood.  What 
a  beautiful  place. 

Oct.  12th.  Received  letters  from  home  and 
Julia,  wrote  to  her.  Evening  Frank  and  I  went 
out  and  bought  some  things  for  Brother  Char- 
Ue. 

Oct.  13th.  Received  orders  to  return  to  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac.  While  in  New  York 
doing  guard  duty  could  go  where  we  chose. 
In  the  evening  I  went  down  to  bid  Frank  and 
Francis  good-bye. 

Oct.  14th.  11  o'clock,  A.M.,  have  just  come 
down  5th  Ave.  and  Broadway,  receiving  great 
ovations  the  entire  distance.  Waiting  on  the 
dock  to  take  the  steamer.  3  o'clock,  RM.,  went 
on  board,  landed  at  Port  Monmouth,  New 
Jersey,  5  o'clock.  P.M.  Took  the  cars  for 
Philadelphia,  arriving  there  the  morning  of 
the  15th  in  time  for  breakfast  we  had.  Fit  for  a 
king.  8  o'clock,  P.M.  arrived  in  Baltimore  last 
night.  9  o'clock  A.M.in  Alexandria,  on  the 
way  to  the  front.  Marched  to  Fairfax  Court 
House.  It  raining  very  hard.  Drew  eight  day's 
rations,  camped  for  the  night.  The  troops  sta- 
tioned here  took  us  for  recruits,  as  our  clothes 
were  clean  and  our  guns  bright.  They  thought 
we  were  just  from  home,  we  had  some  fun 
asking  them  questions  about  the  front. 

Oct.  17th.  Last  night  was  cold  and  wet.  We 
slept  out  without  nothing  but  our  clothing 


over  us  and  we  were  very  cold  today.  Mar- 
ched to  Chantily  and  joined  our  old  brigade. 

Oct.  18th.  Pleasant.  Up  at  6  o'clock  this 
morning.  Formed  in  line  of  battle  expecting 
an  engagement. 

Oct.  1 9th.  Started  on  the  advance  in  the  rain. 
12  o'clock,  noon,  on  the  old  Bull  Run.  On  July 
21st,  1861  in  the  3d  Connecticut  Regiment  of 
Volunteers,  General  Tyler's  Brigade,  then  I 
never  thought  I  should  see  this  place  again, 
but  here  I  am  still  working  for  Uncle  Sam. 

Oct.  20th.  A  beautiful  day.  We  are  at  Gaines- 
ville, arrived  last  night.  Went  out  on  picket.  6 
o'clock,  P.M.,  have  just  started  for  New  Bal- 
timore. Have  orders  to  go  on  to  Warrenton 
last  night  at  ten  o'clock.  We  stay  here  today 
and  we  are  all  glad  of  it.  Wrote  to  Julia  and 
home.  Moved  camp  a  little  ways.  Saw  Char- 
he. 

Oct.  22nd.  Moved  camp  two  miles.  2  P.M.  I 
am  now  on  guard  over  Quartermaster  stores 
at  our  old  camp.  Lt.  Sheldon  has  our  tent  all 
ready  for  use. 

Oct.  23rd.  All  quiet.  Wrote  to  Juha  and 
Horatio  and  wife.  Cold  rainy  night.  I  sent  to 
Northampton  for  a  pair  of  good  boots. 

Oct.  24th.  Wet.  Lay  in  my  tent  all  day  to  keep 
dry  and  warm. 

Oct.  25th.  Cloudy  and  cold.  Received  letters 
from  Juha,  Adelme  Shaw  and  home.  CharUe 
came  over  to  see  us. 

Oct.  26th.  Cold.  Moved  our  camp  up  under 
some  woods  where  it  was  warmer.  Can- 
nonading in  front. 

Oct.  27th.  Clear  and  cold.  Our  company  on 
guard.  Charhe  came  over  to  see  me.  Brought 
me  his  overcoat. 

Oct.  29th.  Fine  day.  CharUe  and  I  went  to  a 
colored  woman's  house  and  bought  some 
mush  and  milk.  Paid  her  twenty-five  cents.  It 
was  so  nice,  it  made  us  think  of  home. 

Oct.  30th.  Warmer.  All  quiet.  I  am  over  with 
CharUe,  as  we  are  in  the  same  brigade,  he 
being  in  the  10th  Massachusetts  Regiment. 

Oct.  31st.  Mustered  for  two  month's  pay. 

To  be  continued. 
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J.J.  Cross 

by  Betty  (Cross)  Brooks 


Anyone  whoever  met  him,  never  could  for- 
get him!!  Content  in  his  solitude,  he  lived  on 
his  hilltop  farm  halfway  between  Blandford 
Center  and  North  Blandford  from  the  late 
1920s  until  his  death  in  1960,  in  his  91st  year. 
He  was  my  Uncle  Josh. 

Joshua  Joseph  Cross  was  bom  in  Becket, 
Mass.  on  April  28, 1870,  the  first  son  of  Lester 
Burton  Cross  and  Hellen  (Cook)  Cross.  One 
of  ten  children,  he  had  eight  sisters  and  one 
brother.  Warren  Lester  Cross  (my  father)  who 
was  nine  years  his  junior.  The  Cross  family 
was  among  the  early  settlers  of  Rhode  Island, 
Scotch-English  in  origin,  (all  fiercely  proud  of 
their  heritage).  Succeeding  generations 
moved  inland  to  the  Berkshire  Hills  in 
Blandford  after  the  War  of  the  Revolution  and 
many  descendants  still  make  their  homes  in 
the  hilltowns  today. 

About  1875  Lester  Burton  Cross  moved  his 
growing  young  family  to  a  hill  farm  near 
North  Adams,  Mass.,  where  they  were  to 
remain  through  Joshua's  growing  up  years. 
Five  more  girls  and  one  boy  were  bom  there. 
The  life  of  the  family  was  typical  of  many 
during  the  last  half  of  the  19th  century,  self- 
sufficient  and  productive  through  honest 
hard  work.  They  had  a  dairy  large  enough  to 
produce  cheese  and  butter,  eggs  from  their 
hens,  and  pork  from  the  hogs  that  were  raised 
in  beech  woods  within  the  sight  of  Mt. 
Greylock.  Early  on,  Joshua  learned  what 
farming  meant  and  remained  devoted  to  the 
old-time  methods  to  his  dying  day. 

Stubbornness  and  detennination  were  two 
strong  points  of  his  character.  According  to 
family  legend  he  hardly  spoke  a  word  until 
he  was  nearly  four  years  old — he  didn't  have 
to  with  three  older  sisters  who  showered  him 
with  attention  and  affection,  a  devotion 
which  continued  throughout  their  long  lives. 
He  was  said  to  have  sat  out  a  severe 


thunderstorm  in  the  farm  dooryard  at  a 
tender  age,  refusing  to  budge!  As  was  com- 
mon to  the  time  he  was  educated  in  a  one 
room  country  school.  When  he  was  about  six 
years  old  he  walked  a  long  path  home  from 
that  school,  barefoot  in  new-fallen  snow 
rather  than  mind  the  young  school  marm 
who  had  gone  ahead  to  fetch  his  boots. 

Joshua  learned  the  joys  of  roaming  the 
woods  and  hills,  hunting  and  fishing  with 
neighborhood  companions.  Guns  and 
marksmanship  were  a  great  joy  throughout 
his  life.  Among  his  prized  possessions  were 
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weapons  actually  used  in  the  Battle  of  Ben- 
nington, Vermont  in  the  Revolutionary  War. 
He  donated  these  weapons  to  the  Museum  in 
Bennington,  Vermont,  at  the  urging  of  his 
D.  A.R.  member  sisters.  One  bird  hunting  ex- 
pedition nearly  took  his  young  life  at  nineteen 
when  a  companion  fired  at  the  partridge 
feathers  on  the  birds  flung  over  his  shoulder. 
He  lived  the  rest  of  his  life  on  one  lung. 

Stories  can  (and  will)  be  written  about  his 
many  travels  and  exploits  as  a  young  man;  the 
trek  on  foot  up  one  side  of  Mt.  Washington  in 
N.H.  and  down  the  other  side,  on  into  Maine, 
as  a  pioneer  would  have  done  it;  his  trips  West 
to  Myrtle  Springs,  Texas,  and  back  in  the 
1890s  on  his  beloved  "wheel" — his  2  wheel 
bicycle.  (When  he  was  nearly  80  he  bought 
himself  a  new  "wheel"  and  it  held  the  place 
of  honor  in  the  middle  of  his  sitting  room  at 
his  farm!)  There  were  many  escapades  back 
and  forth  across  the  U.S.  with  his  brother. 
Warren — "The  Boy" — when  Warren  was  old 
enough  to  go  with  him.  They  "rode  the  rails," 
poled  flat  boats  down  the  Mississippi  River, 
living  off  the  land.  They  worked  in  the  lumber 
camps  of  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota  when  that 
country  was  young,  learning  what  life  was  all 
about  away  from  the  farms  in  New  England. 
Ehiring  the  early  1900s  he  helped  his  father 
operate  farms  in  North  Adams,  and  Wil- 
liamsburg, Mass.  and  in  Winsted,  Connec- 
ticut. 

Joshua  loved  the  West  and  resembled  the 
famous  Buffalo  Bill  in  appearance.  He  was 
always  particular  about  his  appearance,  wore 
his  hair  nearly  down  to  his  shoulders.  It  was 
sandy-red  as  a  young  man  and  snow  white  in 
his  later  years — a  striking  combination  with 
his  blue  eyes  and  fair  complexion.  One  of  his 
proudest  possessions  was  his  Stetson  Hat 
which  he  bought  in  Denver,  Colorado  in  the 
early  1900s.  Whenever  he  dressed  up  to  go  to 
town  that  hat  went  with  him,  shading  the  fair 
skin  and  white  hair  and  sparkling  blue  eyes! 
During  his  years  in  the  West  he  met  and 
befriended  many  Native  American  Indians 
and  his  "gun  room"  had  glass  display  cases 
with  Indian  artifacts  of  all  kinds.  He  spent 
some  years  as  a  lonely  sheepherder  in  Mon- 
tana, alone  with  a  thousand  or  more  sheep. 


J.  J.  Cross  in  coonskin  cap  on  "Satan"  rode 
in  parade  at  Blandford's  bicentennial. 


his  horse,  his  dog  and  his  gun — a  Winchester 
44-40.  While  in  Montana,  Joshua  hunted  and 
trapped,  sending  his  furs  East  to  the  Crosby 
Friesan  Fur  Co.,  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.  He  had  two 
grizzly  bear  skin  rugs,  bear  he  shot  in  Mon- 
tana when  they  attacked  his  sheep.  It  was 
always  a  great  thrill  to  hear  him  tell  about  his 
exploits,  never  in  a  bragging  way,  but  rather 
by  way  of  explaining  how  life  was. 

One  story  he  told  was  about  shooting  one 
of  the  grizzly  bears.  He  was  camped  with  his 
flock  and  something  kept  worrying  his  dog, 
and  attacking  his  sheep.  One  moonlit  night  he 
"heard  a  ruckus"  took  up  his  old  Winchester 
44-40  and  stepped  from  his  tent  and  there  was 
the  grizzly  outlined  in  the  moonlight.  The 
Winchester  spoke,  the  bear  turned,  bawling, 
and  disappeared  over  the  rise.  At  daylight 
Joshua  set  out  following  the  trail  and  found 
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the  bear,  dead  in  a  nearby  bushy  swamp.  He 
kept  one  bearskin  rug  on  the  floor  of  his 
bedroom  all  the  years  I  knew  him. 

Another  story  he  told  was  of  his  return  from 
sheepherding  in  Montana,  where  he  had  no 
contact  with  civilization  as  we  know  it  today. 
He  was  awakened  in  the  night  by  what  he 
described  as  an  "apparition"  who  told  him 
his  Mother  was  gravely  ill  back  in  Connec- 
ticut. (His  mother  had  suffered  poor  health 
for  many  years;  his  parents  had  travelled 
down  the  east  coast  and  up  the  west  coast, 
looking  for  a  climate  suitable  for  her  asthma 
problems,  only  to  return  "home"  to  Connec- 
ticut). Joshua  believed  his  messenger,  packed 
his  belongings,  contacted  his  employers  to 
take  over  the  sheep  and  headed  east  on  the 
first  train.  He  arrived  home  in  Connecticut  in 
time  to  see  his  mother  before  she  died. 

Uncle  Josh  lived  on  a  hilltop  farm  in 
Blandford,  Mass.,  about  halfway  between 
Blandford  Center  and  North  Blandford  on 
what  was  called  the  Otis  Stage  Road.  At  Sam 
Tiffan/s  big  old  white  house  you  took  what 
looked  like  a  "cart  road"  up  over  the  old 
trolley  tracks,  along  the  edge  of  a  small 
swamp,  then  up  and  up  and  up  to  that  special 
spot  where  the  wind  always  was  blowing, 
clear  and  clean.  That's  why  he  loved  it  there. 
He  could  breathe  easier 

There  were  "thank-you-ma'ams"  on  that 
long  hill,  designed  to  provide  a  place  for  the 
teams  to  rest  with  their  wagons,  and  they  also 
turned  the  water  off  the  steep  road  so  it  did 
not  wash  in  a  heavy  storm.  There  were  old 
stone  walls  either  side  of  the  road,  ail  the  way 
to  the  house  yard  and  maple  trees,  large  and 
small.  If  a  large  tree  was  damaged  in  a  winter 
storm,  a  new  tree  replaced  it  come  spring. 
There  was  a  "bar  way"  at  the  top  of  the  hill 
and  a  second  one  just  below  the  house  yard. 
These  were  all  man-made  of  trees  from  the 
woods  and  were  designed  to  keep  the  farm 
animals  from  straying  down  the  hill  should 
they  get  out  of  their  pastures.  The  fences  were 
crudely  fashioned,  all  made  by  hand  tools — 
some  for  sheep,  others  old  style  barbed  wire. 


On  either  side  of  the  roadway  there  were 
pastures  once  you  reached  the  top  of  that  hill 
where  Uncle  Josh  kept  sheep,  a  few  goats,  his 
oxen  and  steers,  a  cow  and  a  horse. 

Shaded  by  huge  old  maple  trees  his  house 
was  a  large  cape  cod  style  with  a  big  two  story 
ell  running  from  one  back  comer,  eventually 
connecting  with  the  woodsheds,  and  an  as- 
sortment of  out  buildings,  with  the  necessary 
outhouse  at  the  far  end.  Across  the  house  yard 
the  first  building  was  a  small  bam,  long  and 
narrow,  open  on  the  near  end  with  a  small  loft 
above.  This  was  joined  to  the  big  bam  which 
was  built  into  the  slope.  The  ground  level  of 
the  big  bam  had  stone  foundation  along  two 
sides,  much  like  a  basement.  The  long  front 
wall  was  wooden,  with  windows  over  stalls 
for  the  cows,  oxen,  and  horse  stall.  There  was 
a  door  on  the  North  East  end  wall  which  was 
wood,  that  opened  into  the  bam  yard  or  cor- 
ral. Then  this  led  to  the  North  pasture.  The 
sheep  and  goats  stayed  in  the  back  of  the  bam 
basement  in  harsh  weather — out  of  doors  the 
rest  of  the  year.  The  upper  level  of  the  big  bam 
was  enormous — post  and  beam  with  huge 
bays  and  lofts  on  both  sides  of  the  main  floor. 
Large  doors  opened  on  a  track  out  to  ground 
level  on  the  back.  The  North  Mowing 
stretched  away  to  the  hilltop  and  the  blueber- 
ry patch. 

The  spring  that  fumished  all  the  water  for 
the  house  and  bam  was  at  the  base  of  that 
North  hill  and  it  gravity-fed  through  old 
pipes  quite  a  distance.  (My  father  "witched" 
the  water  line,  with  the  help  of  my  husband 
in  1954,  and  when  they  were  done  they  had  a 
line  of  stakes  across  that  upper  field  straight 
to  the  bam.)  There  was  a  dug  well  in  the  ell  of 
the  house  with  an  old  style  well  sweep  (a  long 
pole  on  a  frame  with  a  bucket  attached  by 
cord  that  could  be  lowered  into  the  well).  A 
giant  elm  tree  stood  over  the  house  and  well 
in  this  comer  Another  giant  elm  tree  stood 
over  the  shop — a  separate  building  which 
housed  a  blacksmith  shop,  workshop,  and 
cider  press.  Here  was  the  frame  for  holding 
the  oxen  when  they  were  shod. 
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The  house  was  always  painted  white — no 
shutters  or  trim.  There  was  a  front  door  lead- 
ing into  a  narrow  hall,  with  an  enclosed  stair- 
way to  the  second  floor.  There  were  two  main 
rooms  off  the  front  hall,  on  either  side.  At  the 
back  of  the  hall  was  a  large  room  used  at  times 
as  a  dining  room.  It  has  a  parlor  stove,  seldom 
used.  Through  a  wide  doorway  to  the  left  was 
Uncle  Josh's  simimer  bedroom  with  an  early 
"picture  window"  looking  south  across  the 
hills  of  Blandford.  This  bedroom  was  used  in 
summer — in  winter  there  was  a  cot  in  the 
kitchen  near  the  cookstove.  Uncle  Josh's 
bedroom  was  furnished  with  a  huge  old 
wooden  bed,  a  lovely  old  desk,  a  chair  and 
always  the  grizzly  bear  skin  rug. 

There  was  a  long  pantry  room  on  the  other 
end  of  the  dining  room,  with  a  connecting 
door,  one  window  and  many  long,  wide 
wooden  shelves  and  storage  areas.  Another 
door  at  one  end  of  the  pantry  opened  into  the 
kitchen.  The  kitchen  ran  the  full  width  of  the 
ell  part  of  the  house  and  this  room  was  the 
center  of  all  activity.  Along  one  wall  was  a 
counter,  starting  at  the  pantry  door,  then  a 
long  iron  sink  with  cupboards  below  and 
shelves  above,  a  window,  then  the 
"waterbox"  which  was  a  metal  lined  wooden 
box  with  hinged  top,  covered  with  oil  cloth. 
Inside  this  box  a  small  spigot  ran  a  constant 
stream  of  water  from  the  spring.  The  flow  was 
adjustable  and  the  overflow  ran  back  to  the 
bam  and  the  water  tub  in  the  corral.  There 
was  always  a  metal  dipper,  a  small  wash- 
basin, a  glass  mug  on  the  shelf  beneath  a 
mirror  and  a  clean  hand  towel  on  a  wooden 
bar.  The  windows  were  all  curtainless.  From 
sunup  to  sundown  the  house  was  bright,  oil 
lamps  were  used  after  dark  and  one  went  to 
bed  early. 

A  door  led  into  the  kitchen  direct  from  the 
dining  room  and  there  was  an  outside  door 
from  the  kitchen  leading  to  the  comer  where 
the  well  was  under  the  big  elm  tree.  The 
kitchen  room  was  dominated  by  a  large  black 
cast  iron  woodstove,  with  warming  shelf  and 
water  reservoir.  There  was  a  large  woodbox. 


always  full.  The  stovepipe  was  suspended 
from  the  ceiling  and  ran  from  the  stove,  across 
the  kitchen  to  the  wall  of  the  main  house,  into 
the  kitchen  chimney.  There  was  a  small  room 
off  the  kitchen,  possibly  a  homing  room, 
which  in  later  years  was  made  into  a 
bathroom.  A  long,  dark  and  narrow  hallway, 
with  coathooks  on  the  wall  led  from  the 
waterbox  area  to  the  back  door  and  sheds.  An 
enclosed  back  stairs  went  up  to  the  second 
floor  of  this  kitchen  ell. 

The  second  floor  of  the  main  house  had 
three  bedrooms  and  a  hall  and  attics  under 
the  eaves.  The  gun  room  and  "museum"  was 
in  a  large,  long  room  in  the  ell  over  the 
kitchen.  The  main  house  had  a  full  basement 
dirt  floor,  stone  walls,  with  a  bulkhead  on  the 
south  wall.  A  cellar  stairway  ran  from  the 
dining  room,  beneath  the  enclosed  stairway 
to  the  second  floor,  a  most  dangerous  arran- 
gement of  doors,  etc.,  as  someone  found  one 
night,  stepping  off  into  the  cellar  stairway. 
There  was  no  central  heating,  no  electricity 
and  no  telephone — fully  air  conditioned, 
especially  in  winter!  There  was  a  small  porch 
opening  off  the  south  sitting  room,  where  an 
old  box-like  hammock  hung  in  the  summer, 
and  assorted  rocking  chairs. 

During  the  1920's  Joshua  had  a  farm  near 
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Brattleboro,  Vermont  where  he  raised  a  few 
sheep  and  the  usual  farm  animals.  When  he 
was  nearh'  bO  years  old,  he  came  "home"  to 
Blandford.  Through  his  brother,  Warren,  he 
learned  of  an  old  "Cross"  farm — 140  acres, 
more  or  less,  at  the  top  of  a  very  steep  hill 
road,  windswept  and  isolated.  Very  much  fal- 
len into  despair,  the  house  and  farm  buildings 
needed  major  work.  The  land  was  gullied  and 
eroded  and  it  suited  his  needs!  This  was  to  be 
a  labor  of  love.  His  five  surviving  sisters  fur- 
nished his  house  and  he  proceeded  to  repair 
his  surroundings.  Everything  that  was  done 
was  by  hand  labor,  using  oxen  and  his  one 
horse  in  his  farming  operations.  He  kept  one 
cow  for  milk,  a  few  pigs,  chickens,  a  few  goats 
and,  always,  hid  beloved  sheep.  He  had  his 
working  team  of  oxen — Devons  (Tom  and 
Jerry) — and  was  often  breaking  in  a  young 
yoke  of  steers.  When  it  came  to  wagons  or 
sleds,  they  were  made  on  the  farm,  from  trees 
cut  on  the  farm.  There  was  a  shop  with  a  forge 
and  tools  of  all  kinds  (Antiques  today!).  A 
most  unusual  frame  in  one  building  was 
made  to  hold  the  oxen  when  they  were  fitted 
with  shoes.  He  needed  a  hay  wagon  so  he 
learned  of  a  then  ancient  high  wheeled  relic 
over  in  the  Gibbs  brothers  bam  in  North 
Blandford.  A  plan  was  drawn  and  a  reproduc- 
tion produced.  What  an  experience  it  was  for 
a  young  child  to  ride  atop  a  load  of  hay  in  that 
haycart,  holding  on  to  an  old  pitchfork,  as  the 
oxen  slowly  drew  it  up  through  the  farm  yard, 
around  to  the  big  bam  doors  in  to  the  mows. 
(There  is  something  special  about  working 
with  oxen — Gee,  Haw,  C'mere!). 

No  mechanized  equipment  was  ever  al- 
lowed on  his  land,  only  the  slow,  tedious 
trend  of  his  ox  teams,  with  sometimes  an 
assist  from  his  Morgan  horse,  SATAN.  The 
horse  was  aptly  named!  Very  few  but  Joshua 
could  handle  him,  rightly  so  as  he  had  raised 
him  from  a  colt  in  Vermont.  In  later  years,  he 
had  a  Shetland  pony,  Shelley,  and  later  her 
foal,  Muffet.  The  foal  had  free  access  to  his 
kitchen,  as  tame  and  housebroken  as  any 
house  pet!  He  never  kept  a  house  cat  or  dog. 

A  major  part  of  Joshua's  "income"  came 
from  his  maple  syrup  production.  He  had 


studied  the  "art"  while  living  in  Vermont.  On 
the  far  comer  of  his  140  acres  was  a  stand  of 
sugar  maples  and  here  he  built  his  sugar 
house.  The  arch  burned  wood,  gathered 
throughout  the  year,  and  the  evaporator  was 
"direct  from  Vermont",  as  were  the  tin  buck- 
ets and  spiles.  The  oxen  served  as  the  power 
to  pull  the  sled  on  which  was  mounted  a  huge 
metal  gathering  tub.  As  a  child  of  eight  (along 
with  my  sisters)  I  worked  emptying  sap  buck- 
ets in  the  early  spring  sunshine  alongside  my 
Uncle  Josh  (who  was  65  to  70)  and  my  own 
father,  (then  over  60).  Hard  work!  And, 
treasured  memories.  K  you  have  ever  ex- 
perienced the  fragrance  of  maple  sap  boiling 
and  the  taste  of  the  warm  syrup  you  can  never 
forget  it.  Sleep  comes  easy  after  a  day  in  the 
sugar  woods,  slogging  in  the  mud  and  snow, 
the  sound  of  the  Chickadee  song  ever  in  the 
clear  air.  Another  source  of  incorhe  was  his 
wild  blueberry  patch — low  and  high  bush. 
He  had  great  respect  for  his  Polish  friend, 
"Blueberry  Joe",  who  in  later  years  came  to 
own  the  farm.  Joshua  worked  very  hard,  long 
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hours  to  cnm  the  money  to  pay  his  taxes.  That 
was  a  point  of  honor  to  him. 

Many  of  his  fellow  citizens  of  Blandford 
saw  him  as  an  eccentric  old  man  who  lived 
alone  on  his  hilltop.  His  formal  schooling  was 
short,  but  he  was  extremely  well  read,  much 
to  the  surprise  of  some  "scholars"  who  visited 
with  him.  He  had  a  remarkable  memory  and 
a  keen  mind.  And,  that  much  needed  require- 
ment for  survival,  old-fashioned  common 
sense!  He  lived  alone  yet  there  was  a  steady 
procession  of  visitors;  relatives,  friends, 
strangers  were  drawn  to  his  hilltop  like  a 
magnet.  And  you  always  came  away  feeUng 
the  better  for  it.  He  was  a  man  of  very  definite 
opinions,  maybe  born  in  the  wrong  century. 
He  loved  to  tell  of  the  exploits  of  his  forebears 
(how  I  wish  I  had  been  able  to  tape  those 
stories).  He  often  walked  the  miles  to 
Blandford  Center  to  shop  for  supplies  at 
Johnny  Peebles  Store.  No  one  knows  the 
many  services  performed  by  the  Blandford- 
Otis  Stage.  They  picked  up  the  mail  in  Russell 
and  passed  his  mailbox  at  the  foot  of  that  long 
hill  six  days  a  week.  Many  messages  and 
parcels  passed  through  helpful  hands  for 
many  years. 

We  used  to  say  Uncle  Josh  ran  on  "sun 
time" — daylight  to  dark  and  the  one  old  clock 
on  the  shelf  in  his  kitchen  stayed  on  Eastern 
Standard  Time  (FDR  be  damned).  He  did  not 
agree  with  the  "new  deal"  of  the  Roosevelt 
Era!  The  many  friends  and  relatives  shared 
interests  in  old  time  farming:  training  steers, 
haying,  picking  blueberries,  hunting,  or  just 
target  shooting.  Marksmanship  was  his  great 
delight  and  there  were  many  competitions 
over  the  years,  as  the  holes  in  the  fish  weather- 
vane  on  the  horse  bam  could  attest.  He  not 
only  had  the  old  weapons,  he  had  all  the 
equipment  to  make  his  own  ammunition.  A 
man  named  Fred  Cannon  was  a  frequent 
visitor  and  he  used  to  say  of  himself  "and  I'm 
no  little  gun,  either".  Mr.  Cannon  made  the 
most  beautiful  gunstocks  whenever  they 
were  needed.  Another  cronie  was  Mr.  Harley 
Herrick  who  always  spoke  in  a  hoarse 


whisper — until  he  got  out  with  that  yoke  of 
oxen  and  then  he  could  be  heard  for  miles! 
These  men  all  worked  with  the  oxen  over  the 
years,  as  did  my  father.  Warren  Lester  Cross. 
My  father  was  a  quiet,  gentle  man  and  the 
animals  always  responded  to  his  touch.  Every 
once  in  a  while,  the  free  spirit  in  Joshua  would 
transmit  itself  to  his  animals.  Satan,  his  Mor- 
gan horse,  reflected  this  in  his  habit  of  toss- 
ing-the-boss  and  taking  off  in  any  direction. 
Every  so  often  Jerry  (the  "off  ox")  would  take 
off  with  docile  Tom  teamed  in  the  yoke  and 
head  for  the  bam — sometimes  pulling  the 
sled  or  stone  boat  or  whatever  halfway  across 
those  140  acres. 

Joshua's  first  cousin.  Burton  Cross  Lloyd, 
was  a  confirmed  old  bachelor  who  lived  all 
alone,  after  his  mother  died,  in  a  dear  old 
house  in  North  Blandford.  He  had  a  nick- 
name for  everyone  and  Joshua  was  "Mr.  Con- 
terrrary".  Burton  had  an  old  Model  T  Ford 
called  "Henry"  and  Burton  and  his  Ford  kept 
track  of  Cousin  Josh,  sometimes  mnning  er- 
rands— such  as  the  time  he  agreed  to  deliver 
a  young  porker  was  put  in  a  burlap  bag, 
supposedly  fastened  securely  and  placed  on 
the  floor  in  the  Ford.  This  car  had  a 
windshield,  a  soft  top  with  snap-on  side  cur- 
tains (that  I  never  saw  in  place)  and  never  was 
driven  over  20  miles  an  hour.  Halfway  up 
Long  Hill  to  Blandford  Center  the  pig  got  out 
of  the  bag  and  Burton  ran  "Henry"  into  the 
ditch.  The  pig  eventually  was  delivered  to  our 
bam  in  Russell,  only  to  escape  once  again  over 
a  6  ft.  board  fence  and  head  for  Blandford. 
Uncle  Josh  loved  to  tell  this  story,  and 
chuckle! 

Come  deer  hunting  season  there  was  al- 
ways action  in  Blandford.  My  father  had  a 
couple  of  good  hunting  pals — Archie  Wil- 
liams, the  lawyer  from  Westfield,  and  Jim 
Lyons,  the  Captain  at  the  State  Police  Barracks 
in  Russell.  It  was  traditional  for  them  to  go  to 
Josh's  deer  hunting.  One  year  Josh  had  one 
bad  luck  shot  after  another.  Toward  the  end 
of  the  hunt  it  got  to  him — he  came  home  and 
shot  the  hog!  Determined  to  have  fresh  meat. 
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they  all  butchered  the  hog!  Uncle  Josh  did  his 
own  cooking  and  was  well  known  for  his 
health  bread,  a  recipe  all  his  own  with  a  hand- 
ful of  this  whole  grain  and  that  from  the  big 
pantry,  baked  in  the  black  iron  woodstove- 
oven  to  a  perfect  result.  We  never  figured  out 
how  he  did  it!  On  one  summer  visit  with  him 
he  brought  a  fresh  killed  chicken  into  the 
kitchen  and  showed  his  young  niece  Barbara 
just  how  to  fix  chicken  and  dumplings,  from 
starting  the  wood  fire  to  the  finished  product, 
and  it  was  delightful!  How  proud  they  both 
were  of  that  meal.  When  she  was  married 
some  years  later  he  presented  her  with  a  wed- 
ding present  of  a  wool  blanket,  made  with  the 
wool  from  his  own  sheep. 

Joshua  and  Warren  each  owned  Winchester 
rifles  always  referred  to  as  "44-40"  and  all  the 
loading  tools  to  go  with  them.  They  carried 
them  with  them  on  most  of  their  trips  and  had 
many  a  meal  on  the  road  thanks  to  their  hunt- 
ing abilities — not  uncommon  in  the  earlier 
years  of  the  20th  century.  I  had  occasion  to  use 
that  old  Winchester  one  day.  My  sisters  and  I 
were  climbing  the  hill  to  the  farm  on  foot  one 
early  spring  day  when  we  encountered  a  big 
old  porcupine.  Having  seen  our  dogs  suffer 
with  porcupine  quills  this  was  not  our 
favorite  wild  creature  and  I  was  voicing  my 
opinion  as  we  entered  Josh's  kitchen.  He 
looked  at  me  with  that  direct  gaze,  walked 
over  to  the  comer  where  he  always  kept  his 
loaded  Winchester,  determined  1  knew  how 


to  use  it  and  sent  me  forth  to  despatch  the 
porcupine.  Another  of  his  young  nieces  had 
passed  the  test! 

His  final  years  were  not  easy  ones,  for  him 
or  those  who  helped  him.  He  was  a  man  who 
would  walk  to  Westfield  to  have  the  dentist 
pull  a  tooth  he  could  not  pull  himself,  and 
then  walk  back  home.  He  had  little  use  for  or 
patience  with  doctors.  When  he  came  down 
with  one  of  his  "pneumonia  colds"  in  the 
spring,  he  would  summon  his  brother  to 
nurse  him  with  poultices  and  gentle  care. 
Many  people  can  be  credited  with  providing 
the  needed  helping  hands  in  his  last  years — 
not  the  least  among  them  his  niece  Priscilla 
Cross  of  Russell.  Many  a  winter  evening  she 
climbed  that  long  hill  in  the  snow  after  a  days 
work  to  find  him  waiting  by  the  oil  lamp  in 
the  window  for  his  food  or  medicine. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  last  time  I  saw  him, 
then  in  his  late  80s  standing  proudly  in  his 
dooryard — old  rubber  farm  boots,  worn  farm 
clothes,  his  eyes  intent  and  direct,  looking  out 
from  under  that  broad  brimmed  Stetson  hat, 
curly  white  hair  nearly  to  his  shoulders,  and 
just  a  hint  of  a  smile  behind  the  old  mous- 
tache. A  legend  in  his  own  time. 

If  you  know  of  some  personal 
remembrance  of  this  man,  add  it  to  this 
chronicle  and  honor  one  of  the  HiDtowns  true 
characters. 
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John  Dewey  and  his  Tavern  in 
Chester  Factories 


by  Lucy  Conant 


Every  old  house  has  a  story  to  tell,  and  it  seemed  strange  when  Virginia  Brown  and  I  bought 
an  old  house  on  Route  20  in  Chester  in  1986  that  nothing  was  known  about  the  original  builder 
of  the  house.  The  previous  owners,  Jack  Cobb  and  Roy  Haakala,  had  tried  to  trace  the  history  of 
the  house  but  had  been  stymied  by  confused  deeds  and  descriptions  in  the  mid  1800s.  I  tried  to 
begin  where  they  had  stopped  but  got  nowhere  until  Ethel  Rice,  a  long  time  Chester  resident, 
commented  that  the  house  was  located  near  the  old  Chester  Glass  Company.  It  was  through  the 
records  about  the  Glass  Company  in  the  Hampden  County  Registry  of  Deeds  that  I  was  able 
to  locate  the  original  owner:  John  Dewey. 


John  Dewey  and  his  older  brother,  Stephen, 
came  to  Chester  from  Westfield  in  the  mid 
1790s.  Brother  Stephen  later  moved  to  Ohio, 
but  John  Dewey  remained  in  Chester  despite 
numerous  misfortunes.  They  were  farmers  as 
was  their  father,  Joseph  Dewey  EI.  John,  who 
lived  into  his  seventies,  married  three  times 
and  had  eleven  children.  On  March  19, 1795, 
at  the  age  of  25,  he  married  Jane  Spelman  of 
Granville,  and  their  first  child.  Franklin,  was 
bom  in  Chester  in  1796.  His  first  two  wives 
died  young,  Jane  at  the  age  of  31,  and 
Mehitable  Collins  at  the  age  of  20.  John  had 
married  her  on  January  16,  1809.  They  had  a 
daughter,  Emily,  bom  that  October,  and  then 
Mehitable  died  on  May  29, 1810,  leaving  John 
with  six  young  children.  At  this  time. 
Franklin,  the  oldest  child,  was  only  14.  Two 
years  later,  in  1812,  John  married  a  widow, 
Mrs.  Catherine  Russell  Henry.  They  had  4 
more  children,  one  of  whom,  Elizabeth,  died 
as  a  baby.  This  marriage  lasted  as  Catherine 
outlived  John,  dying  in  South  wick  in  1862  at 
the  age  of  86.  John  Dewey  and  all  three  of  his 
wives  are  buried  in  the  Huntington  Street 
Cemetery  in  Chester. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  of  John's  11  children, 
nine  lived  to  grow  up  as  adults — an  impres- 
sive percentage  for  those  days.  Most  of  them 
moved  to  Ohio  and  other  midwestem  states. 
Franklin  Dewey,  the  oldest,  was  a  farmer  and 
lived  with  his  family  across  the  street  from  his 
father  in  the  house  where  the  Townsleys  now 


live.  He  married  Anna  Kingsley,  daughter  of 
the  Rev.  Silas  and  Ann  Kingsley.  Another  son, 
Henry,  married  Harriet  Fay,  daughter  of  Eras- 
tus  and  Polly  Fay.  They  also  lived  in  Chester 
until  they  later  moved  to  East  Longmeadow 
where  he  was  a  farmer.  Caroline,  the  youngest 
child  of  John  and  Catherine,  lived  with  her 
mother  in  Chester  after  John  died  in  1843.  In 
1 861 ,  she  married  William  Hamilton  of  South- 
wick,  and  after  his  death  in  1881,  she  went  to 
Kansas. 

A  farmer  aU  his  life,  John  Dewey  obviously 
had  other  dreams  and  ambitions.  The  Dewey 
Family  History  published  in  1898  described 
him  as  a  farmer,  "also  interested  in  glass 
works,  which  did  not  prove  a  success".  This 
was  a  major  understatement  as  John  Dewey 
became  an  investor  and  incorporator  of  the 
Chester  Glass  Company  in  1814  and  with  its 
failure  in  1815  was  in  financial  difficulties  for 
the  rest  of  his  life. 

It  all  began  when  the  Rev.  Silas  Kingsley,  a 
Baptist  clergyman,  sold  John  Dewey  part  of 
Lot  O  along  the  Eighth  Massachusetts 
Turnpike  in  1812.  The  land  extended  to  the 
Westfield  River  and  included  the  section  of 
Lot  O  across  the  River.  (Lot  O  was  one  of  the 
intervale  lots  owned  by  John  Chandler,  one  of 
the  original  proprietors  of  Murrayfield  which 
later  became  Chester).  The  property  was  sold 
for  $51 8,  and  no  mention  of  any  buildings  was 
made  on  the  deed.  Two  years  later,  in  1814, 
both  Silas  Kingsley  and  John  Dewey  sold 
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property  to  the  newly  formed  Chester  Glass 
Company.  The  Glass  Company  bought  seven 
acres  of  land  on  the  north  side  of  the  Turnpike 
and  one  to  two  acres  next  to  Silas  Kingsle/s 
land  on  the  other  side,  from  John  Dewey  for 
$200.  Did  John  use  this  money  to  build  his  big 
house,  or  had  he  already  built  it  in  expectation 
of  using  it  as  a  tavern  adjacent  to  the  Glass 
Company  buildings? 

In  any  event,  the  house  was  built  during 
this  period  of  expectations  of  prosperity.  It 
was  built  as  a  tavern  for  a  growing  village 
located  on  a  turnpike — big  square  sixteen  by 
sixteen  foot  rooms,  each  with  a  fireplace  and 
even  the  upstairs  rooms  had  nine  foot  ceil- 
ings. (Despite  the  space  needs  for  nine 
children,  they  certainly  didn't  require  nine 
foot  ceilings!)  As  our  contractor  commented 
when  he  first  saw  the  building,  'This  place 
wasn't  built  by  a  farmer.  It  was  built  by  a 
professional".  Who  that  professional  was  is 
not  known,  but  Spencer  Clark,  who  started 
the  tannery  on  Walker  Brook  is  known  to  have 
built  two  houses  along  the  Turnpike  near  the 
Westfield  River  before  1814.  Another  link  be- 
tween John  Dewey  and  Spencer  Clark  is  that 
Spencer's  son,  who  died  in  1811,  is  buried  in 
the  Dewey  cemetery  lot.  So,  perhaps  Spencer 
Clark  is  the  actual  builder  of  the  house. 

There  are  several  unsolved  mysteries 
regarding  the  house.  One  is  the  existence  of 
three  partially  buried  big  brick  arches  in  the 
crawl  space  under  the  back  ell.  What  were 
they  for?  Did  they  have  some  relationship  to 
glassmaking,  perhaps  before  the  ell  was  built? 
Someday  an  industrial  archeologist  may  have 
an  answer,  but  so  far  we  have  not  been  able  to 
come  up  with  an  explanation.  Another  inter- 
esting feature  is  the  outline  of  a  daisy  carved 
in  the  newel  post  of  the  stairway  in  the  front 
hall.  The  carpenters  found  the  same  daisy 
carved  in  an  old  piece  of  board  when  working 
on  the  house.  What  the  daisy  represents  is  not 
known. 

When  the  Glass  Company  closed  in  1815, 
after  only  one  year  of  operation,  everyone 
began  suing  everyone  else  to  try  to  recover 
their  losses.  In  1818,  the  Glass  Company 
received  judgement  against  John  Dewey  for 


$610.10  damages  and  $18.74  for  the  cost  of  the 
lawsuit,  and  since  John  could  not  pay,  took 
claim  to  some  of  his  property,  including,  "the 
east  part  of  the  house  so  far  as  to  include  the 
Bar  Room  and  the  room  back  together  with 
the  Chambers  and  Garret  and  Cellar  under 
said  part  of  the  house,  together  with  a  passage 
through  the  space  from  the  front  to  the  rear, 
together  with  a  privilege  to  the  Well  and  Shed 
and  of  passage  up  Chamber  and  down  Cel- 
lar." This  legal  statement  accurately 
described  the  house  over  170  years  later  and 
provided  information  that  the  cellar  with  its 
granite  blocks  on  which  the  siUs  rest,  the  attic, 
and  the  central  hallway  were  all  original.  The 
building  actually  was  a  tavern  as  well  as 
home  for  a  big  family.  When  I  read  this 
description  in  the  Registry  of  Deeds,  the 
search  for  the  original  owner  of  the  house  was 
over.  I  felt  sorry  for  John  Dewey's  financial 
troubles  but  glad  that  this  lawsuit  involving 
a  property  settlement  had  been  recorded  and 
preserved. 

Further  financial  problems  followed  for 
John  Dewey.  Two  years  later,  in  1820,  Jesse 
Famam  of  Westfield,  another  of  the  original 
incorporators  in  the  Glass  Company, 
recovered  judgement  against  John  for 
damages  and  took  title  to  the  northerly  half  of 
the  house,  exempting  "...the  Chamber  back  of 
the  front  Chamber,".. .."meaning  to  say  the 
residue  of  the  House  with  the  Cellar  imder  the 
same  that  was  left  after  satisfying  an  execu- 
tion in  favor  of  the  Chester  Glass  Company 
against  said  Dewey,  exempting  the  above 
Chamber..." 

Meanwhile  that  same  year,  Enoch  Loomis 
of  Westfield,  recovered  judgement  against  the 
defunct  Glass  Company  and  took  over 
ownership  of  the  south  half  of  Dewey's 
house.  However,  it  appears  that  the  Dewey 
family  remained  in  their  house,  as  a  public 
auction  of  Glass  Company  tools  and  equip- 
ment was  held  on  September  17,  1821  at 
Daniel  CoUins',  innkeeper  in  Chester,  and  at 
John  Dewey's.  At  this  auction,  John  Dewey 
bought  a  large  box  and  iron  bolts  for  $1 .06  and 
bedstead  for  $.40. 

Then  followed  a  tangled  web  of  mortgages 
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and  other  property  transactions.  In  1830, 
John's  oldest  son.  Franklin,  took  a  $700 
mortgage  on  his  father's  property  with  the 
exception  of  "1  acre  under  and  adjoining  the 
house  that  I  now  hve  in.  Also  one  other  piece 
of  land  opposite  the  Glass  House..."  Another 
mortgage  for  $800  in  1833  was  given  by  John 
Dewey  to  the  State  of  Connecticut.  At  this 
same  time,  Dewey  paid  the  State  of  Connec- 
ticut $700  to  recover  his  home  property  which 
Thomas  and  Lucy  Sheldon  had  conveyed  to 
the  State  of  Connecticut  by  a  deed  dated 
March  24,  1827.  This  is  described  as  being 
near  the  old  Glassworks  containing  about  one 
acre  of  land  with  the  dwelling  house,  bam, 
horse  shed  and  other  buildings  and  "being 
the  place  now  occupied  by  John  Dewey  as  a 
tavern".  Obviously  Dewey  was  mortgaging 
his  land  in  return  for  obtaining  a  clear  title  to 
his  house  and  farm  buildings. 

Then  in  1839,  John  Dewey  paid  $592.70  to 
his  son.  Franklin,  for  the  sixty  acres  more  or 
less  which  had  been  mortgaged  in  1 830.  Three 
years  earher,  in  1836,  there  must  have  been 
great  excitement  in  the  little  village  of  Chester 
Factories  when  surveyors  for  the  Western 
Railroad  worked  their  way  westward  from 
Westfield  following  the  route  of  the  Pon- 
toosac  Turnpike.  The  back  of  Dewey's  house 
was  only  a  few  feet  from  the  projected  tracks 
as  the  Railroad  right  of  way  cut  a  swath 
through  his  farm.  It  then  took  several  years 
for  the  final  route  to  be  chosen  and  for  the 
Western  Railroad  to  begin  construction 
through  the  Berkshire  Hills. 

John  Dewey  and  the  Railroad  repre- 
sentatives must  have  had  some  interesting 
conversations  leading  up  to  the  sale  of 
property  on  June  13, 1840.  For  $230,  the  Rail- 
road purchased  "...a  tract  of  land.. .bounded 
southerly  or  southeasterly  on  the  Turnpike 
and  northerly  or  northwesterly  on  land  of 
Nathan  Root  or  the  river  upon  and  over 
which  said  Corporation  have  located  their 
railroad  being,  a  strip  across  my  house 
lot. ..containing  3  acres  48  rods  of 
land.. ..Reserving  the  privilege  of  having  the 
back  part  of  my  Tavern  house,  (a  part  of  which 
stands  upon  the  premises)  remain  where  it 


now  stands  so  long  as  it  shall  be  tenantable, 
provided  that  the  same  shaU  not  interfere 
with  the  grading  or  track  of  the  road  or  the 
grading  or  track  of  any  additional  track  that 
may  hereafter  be  laid  and  the  right  to  take  the 
same  away  at  any  time  I  please." 

(At  some  point  someone  did  cut  off  the  back 
part  of  the  ell  presumably  because  they  did 
not  want  to  pay  rent  to  the  Railroad.  Unfor- 
tunately no  foundation  was  put  under  that 
section  so  that  for  years  the  ell  was  can- 
tilevered  into  space.  Today,  one  hundred  and 
fifty  years  after  John  Dewey  signed  his  deed 
with  the  Western  Railroad,  numerous  Conrail 
freight  trains  and  two  Amtrack  passenger 
trains  daily  roar  past  a  few  feet  from  the  back 
of  the  house.) 

The  coming  of  the  Railroad  to  Chester  Fac- 
tories brought  many  changes  and  rapid 
growth  to  the  village.  However,  with  the  sta- 
tion located  on  Main  Street  across  the  River 
on  Nathan  Root's  property,  the  center  of  ac- 
tivity moved  away  from  the  Turnpike  which 
passed  in  front  of  John  Dewey's  tavern.  It 
must  have  hurt  his  business,  but  he  was  get- 
ting old,  although  he  still  had  his  farm. 

John  Dewey  died  on  March  3, 1843,  at  the 
age  of  73.  He  was  buried  beside  his  two  pre- 
vious wives  in  the  Huntington  Street 
Cemetery.  He  died  intestate,  and  William 
Shepard  was  appointed  administrator  of  his 
estate.  At  the  time  of  his  death,  he  owed 
$1331 .41  in  debts  including  two  mortgages  on 
his  property.  Among  his  debts  were  a  variety 
of  small  amounts  owed  to  local  shopkeepers 
and  relatives.  He  also  was  $15.00  in  arrears  on 
his  taxes.  His  property  was  sold  to  pay  his 
debts  which  included  the  homestead  and 
other  buildings  plus  approximately  55  acres 
of  land  and  a  small  house  and  lot  near  the  big 
house.  An  inventory  was  made  of  all  the 
household  furniture,  valued  at  $68.95,  with  a 
chest  of  drawers  appraised  at  $1.50,  a  clock 
for  $1.00  and  six  chairs  for  $1.20.  John  Dewey 
also  had  a  yoke  of  oxen,  six  head  of  cattle  and 
two  hogs  valued  at  $119.00.  Despite  his  ven- 
ture into  glass  making  and  his  stint  as  a  tavern 
owner,  he  had  remained  a  farmer  throughout 
his  life. 
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At  public  sale  on  October  3,  1843,  David 
Cannon,  a  store  owner  in  Chester,  bought 
John  Dewey's  property,  55  acres  of  land  and 
buildings,  including  the  house  for  $515  along 
with  the  mortgages.  It  seems  a  very  small 
amount  of  money  for  the  property  which  John 
Dewey  had  struggled  to  maintain  after  his 
financial  disaster  with  the  Glass  Company. 

His  wife,  Catherine,  received  $161.04  es- 
timated as  her  share  in  the  proceeds  of  the  sale 
of  real  estate  and  a  special  allowance  of 
$125.00  after  she  had  petitioned  the  Probate 
Court  for  assistance.  She  stayed  in  Chester 
living  with  her  daughter  in  the  small  house 
on  the  property,  and  later,  in  1848,  she  bought 
one  of  the  Glass  Company  houses  across  the 
street  from  the  big  house. 

I  trust  that  John  Dewey  had  his  happy  mo- 
ments— finally  a  lasting  marriage,  children 


growing  up,  crops  doing  well  even  though 
the  land  was  mortgaged.  A  young  boy  at  the 
time  of  the  American  Revolution,  he  was 
eager  to  participate  in  the  early  industrial 
development  of  his  community  and  lived  to 
see  the  Western  Railroad  come  through  his 
back  yard.  He  had  coped  with  financial  dis- 
aster for  much  of  his  life,  but  he  had  built  his 
house  well.  This  is  the  house  which  Virginia 
Brown  and  I  now  own. 

References  include: 
Chester,  Mass.  Vital  Statistics  and  Cemetery 
Records. 

Dewey  Family  History,  Westfield,  1898. 
Hampden  County  Probate  Court  Records. 
Material  from  the  Hampden  County  Registry 
of  Deeds. 

U.S.  Census,  1800-1850. 
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My  Old  House 

By  Alta  Crowley 


It  was  there  on  the  corner,  forgotten,  alone, 

I  called  it  My  House,  was  once  someone's  home. 

The  weather-worn  clapboards,  needing  much  paint. 

Two  chimneys  still  up,  a  doorway  so  quaint. 

Old  steps  to  the  porch  where  people  once  sat. 

Rocking  and  talking  about  this  and  that. 

I'd  see  the  small  windows  with  wavy  old  panes 

Reflecting  the  attic  where  dolls  and  toy  train 

Were  packed  in  a  trunk  for  oncoming  years, 

To  be  mulled  over,  perhaps  bring  some  tears. 

And  then  when  I  saw  that  sign  on  the  tree — 

What?  My  house  for  sale?  Hope  the  new  owners  see 

Where  to  paint,  what  to  fix,  the  old  place  renewed. 

I'll  wish  for  a  home  with  someone  who 

Will  live  in,  work  on  and  be  good  to 

My  house  on  the  corner,  a  real  home  come  true. 

What  now?  It's  down!  Smashed,  piled,  taken  away — 

Stores  for  rent!  New  bank!  Open  house  today! 

Now  hurrying  people,  cars  and  trucks,  too, 

No  one  remembers  My  house  like  I  do. 

So  I'll  stop  at  the  corner  when  I  pass  by, 

And  recall  My  house  with  a  silent  good-by. 


Written  after  admiring  an  interesting  old  house  in  Plain ville.  It  was  replaced  with 
a  large  building  for  offices  and  businesses. 
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Zero  Gravity 

by  Clifton  }.  Noble  Sr. 


The  thrill  of  zero  gravity  zapped  me  first, 
neither  at  Cape  Canaveral  nor  in  the  "Down" 
elevator  at  Forbes  and  Wallace,  but  right  on 
Main  Road,  Montgomery,  Mass.,  but  before  I 
tell  you  what  happened  to  Papa  and  the  pie 
let  me  build  some  background. 

A  tussle  with  city  traffic  and  a  parking  prob- 
lem at  the  Country  Registry  would  allow  me 
to  check  the  date  on  the  deed  when  Uncle  Sam 
and  "Ant"  Florence  purchased  a  pasture  on 
New  State  Road,  but  that  sets  with  me  like 
people  who  ask,  "What  were  you  doing  at 
10:25  p.m.  the  night  of  March  24, 1928?  (Blast 
'em!  1  was  asleep  in  my  crib  after  a  sprightly, 
second  birthday  party.  What's  more,  it  was 
Saturday.  So  there!) 

It  must  have  been  1930  when  U.S.  and  F.N. 
Boyce  bought  Whitman  Hill.  It  was  then,  and 
still  is,  the  second  highest  rise  in  town,  topped 
only  by  Bungy — what  a  name! — at  1^28  feet. 
None  of  us  knew  much  about  elevations 
above  sea  level  until  after  the  U.S.  Geological 
Survey  of  1937.  As  for  Bungy,  we  just  knew 
we  couldn't  see  through  it. 

For  transportation  in  the  early  '30s  Papa 
and  Mama  walked  or  took  the  exhaustless, 
electric  troUey  when  they  had  enough  nickels, 
but  "Ant"  Florence  and  Uncle  Sam  had  a 
Buick.  Thanks  to  such  elegant  wheels  the 
summer  highlights  of  my  babyhood  were 
rides  up  the  Middle  Branch  (of  the  Westfield 
River),  rare  jaunts  to  Cherry  Plain  and  the 
Hudson,  and  picnics  at  the  DevO's  Armchair, 
an  awesome,  gorge-side  rock  which  got 
buried  under  KnightviUe  Dam. 

Before  the  market  crash  of  '29  Uncle  Sam 
had  used  a  chunk  of  "Ant/s"  savings  to  buy 
out  the  men's  department  of  a  Springfield 
store.  In  Westfield  he  set  himself  up  in  busi- 
ness on  School  Street  as  S.A.  Boyce  Clothing 
Co.,  right  across  the  alley  from  the  telephone 
office.  Walking  with  Mama  to  meet  Papa  at 
five  o'clock,  1  could  look  in  and  see  the  lady 


operators  pulling  wires  and  plugging  plugs. 
Then  I'd  duck  in  the  comer  door  over  the  alley 
to  say  "Hello"  to  Uncle  Sam,  creep  around 
under  his  long  display  tables,  and  marvel  at 
a  size  50  pair  of  overalls  he  had  ordered  for 
some  farmer  up  Huntington  way. 

Most  S.A.B.C.Co.  customers  hailed  from 
the  hiUs  and  didn't  get  down  to  the  big  city 
very  often.  Thus  it  seemed  public-spirited  for 
Uncle  Sam  and  "Ant"  Florence  to  buy  a 
second-hand  car  to  deliver  country  orders 
and  collect  bills  or  farm  produce  in  trade. 
They  got  what  we  called  the  Buick  "Brom." 
The  only  one  like  it  in  town  belonged  to  a 
lawyer.  Its  roof  covered  the  driver's  seat  as 
well  as  the  passengers  in  back,  so  our  name 
for  the  style  may  be  debatable.  Anyhow,  it 
took  me  about  45  years  to  learn  that  "Brom" 
should  be  spelled  brougham  and 
pronounced... — perhaps  you'd  better  look  it 
up  yourself.  (Oh,  I  did  learn  about 
"Ant"/Aunt  a  little  sooner,  but  "Ant" 
Florence  is  what  I  called  her,  so  I'll  stick  with 
that.) 

Modem  psychology  might  have  pegged 
"Ant"  Florence  as  paranoid  for  her  hysterical 
horror  of  Uncle  Sam's  driving.  She  saw  no 
humor  in  the  tale  of  their  first  ride  when  U.S. 
took  a  CoUege  Highway  curve  at  a  bit  over 
thirty  per  and  tipped  the  Buick  with  her  and 
two  lady  friends  on  their  sides  in  a  field.  After 
the  ladies  were  helped  out  and  the  Buick  was 
back  on  its  wheels,  the  insurance  company 
was  happy  to  leam  there  was  nary  a  scratch 
to  the  mustard-colored  paint  nor  rip  in  the 
black  leather  top.  Moreover,  Maudy  was  okay 
having  landed  on  Alice,  and  Alice  was  okay 
save  for  zips  in  her  stockings. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  seat-belt  and  heater 
generation  I  here  vouchsafe  a  few  more 
details  anent  the  "Brom."  A  wall  loop  and 
tassel  of  gold  braid  was  affixed  between  rear 
door  and  oval  side  window,  giving  the 
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foresighted  passenger  opportunity  to  snatch 
for  equilibrium  when  Uncle  careened  around 
a  corner  or  lurched  through  a  mudhole. 
Animal  heat  only  was  furnished  by  riders 
themselves.  A  cord  across  the  back  of  the  front 
seat  supported  at  least  two  scratchy,  wool  car 
blankets  for  ladies  and  little  boys  in  shorts  to 
spread  over  lap  and  legs  on  extra  cool  days. 
Front  seaters  had  better  be  wearing  long  johns 
and  pants. 

On  hot  summer  days  a  ride  was  a  delightful 
way  to  cool  off.  The  windshield  could  be 
cranked  open  at  the  bottom  providing  a 
minor  hurricane  to  fan  adult  shoulders  and 
smack  a  small  boy  in  the  sinuses.  I  loved  it. 
Mama  complained  futilely  that  such  front 
seat  comfort  always  gave  me  a  cold.  However, 
"Ant"  Florence  wanted  her  single,  valuable 
nephew  in  font  where  she  could  keep  her  eye 
on  me  ever  after  the  incident  in  Cherry  Plain 


when  I  grasped  the  central  door  post  from  in 
back  with  my  parents,  and  she  slammed  the 
front  door  on  my  pinkies.  (Injuries  did  not 
interrupt  piano  lessons.) 

Small  boys  also  fit  well  in  the  centers  of 
front  seats  since  their  lower  appendages 
caused  minimal  interference  with  Uncle 
Sam's  manipulation  of  shift  and  brake  levers. 
I  didn't  quite  like  the  big,  black  ball  on  top  of 
the  "joystick"  so  close  to  my  teeth  when  we 
were  cruising  along  in  "high."  If  I'd  dared,  it 
would  have  been  a  relief  to  seize  it  with  both 
hands  and  wiggle  it  out  of  the  way. 

After  several  summers  of  Buick  outings,  the 
Boyces  discovered  Whitman  Hill,  bought  the 
lofty  pasture  with  its  boulders,  black  snakes 
and  blueberries,  and  adopted  Montgomery  as 
their  summer  stamping  ground.  Although 
Bungy  blocked  southern  vistas,  the  other 
knolls  nestled  humbly  below  so  we  could 
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proudly  point  gaping  visitors  westward 
toward  Blandford  Church,  Mounts  Gobble 
and  Grey  lock,  northward  toward  Ascutney  in 
Vermont  and  eastward  toward  Wachusett  in 
Worcester  County. 

The  peak  of  the  pasture  was  an  outcrop  of 
ledge,  and  :"Cousin"  Lewis  B.  AUyn,  the 
"pure  food"  Professor,  determined  by  al- 
timeter that  its  elevation  was  1300  feet  above 
sea  level.  The  U.S.G.S.  would  later  prove 
"Cousin  Levy"  too  high  by  70  feet,  but  Uncle 
Sam  painted  that  figure  on  the  gray  granite  in 
big  white  numerals  and  fooled  low-flying 
aviators  for  years. 

A  picnic  table  and  outdoor  fireplace  were 
the  first  improvements,  but  within  two  years 
a  one-room  cottage  to  sleep  five  emerged  a 
few  rods  north  of  the  ledge.  It  had  a  piazza 
with  screens  and  canvas  curtains  to  shut  out 
flies  and  rain. 

Also,  down  the  back  side  of  the  hill  past  the 
stone  wall,  necessity  dictated  the  erection  of 
"The  Green  Shutter,"  This  was  a  commodious 
two-holer,  sheathed  with  discarded  shutters 
from  the  ancestral  house  in  town,  and  set 
discretely  out  of  sight  and  smell  behind  a  little 
copse  of  birches.  On  her  way  down  one  morn- 
ing Mama  allowed  her  attention  to  be  dis- 
tracted by  our  cat,  Teddy,  who  was  stalking  a 
baby  bunny  from  the  wall.  She  tripped  and 
fell  into  the  ferns.  To  escape  the  cat  the  rabbit 
ran  up  her  leg  and  had  to  be  extricated  with 
difficulty  from  her  bloomers.  Ted  was  baffled. 

Papa  would  never  allow  wife  and  son  to 
miss  Meeting  on  Sundays.  But  he  was 
"Anty's"  only  living  sibling,  and  I  was  the 
only  offspring  of  both  families.  Thus  we 
Nobles  were  invited  to  the  "Mountain" 
whenever  else  we  could  come,  especially  to 
the  big  holiday  picnics  like  Fourth  of  July, 
which  seemed  so  right  with  a  real  live  Uncle 
Sam.  We  always  stayed  to  ooh  and  ah  over 
spectacular  sunsets  and  then  coasted  back  to 
Westfield  in  the  dark  singing  "There's  a  Long 
Long  Trail  a-Windin'." 

And  there  was.  Just  past  Center  School  the 
road  became  two  miles  of  twisty  downgrade 
ideal  for  saving  gas.  We  scarcely  ever  met 


another  car,  and,  at  night,  you  could  see  head- 
light around  most  of  the  blind  curves.  Uncle 
Sam  would  put  the  Buick  into  "free-wheel- 
ing." If  he  didn't  brake  too  much  for  the  shar- 
pest curves  or  startle  the  stuffing  out  of  a  late 
cow  near  the  dairy  at  Wyben  Springs,  we 
could  coast  up  the  first  little  hill  by  the  Chapel 
and  continue  a  half-mile  through  the  village 
past  the  last  bridge  over  Powdermill  Brook. 
There  we  would  all  hitch  hopefully  forward 
in  unison  to  give  the  Buick  momentum  to 
break  a  previous  record  before  Uncle  Sam 
restarted  the  motor. 

When  the  cottage  permitted  staying  over- 
night Uncle  Sam  commuted  to  the  store,  and 
there  wasn't  time  for  coasting,  especially 
when  he  had  to  get  Papa  to  the  office  by  eight 
o'clock.  On  the  up  trip  at  night  he  had  to 
remember  to  bring  a  couple  of  milk  cans  full 
of  water  in  the  trunk — at  least  until  a  ninety- 
foot-deep  well  with  hand-pump  was  in- 
stalled, and  I  was  big  enough  to  become  water 
boy. 

The  first  icebox  was  a  shallow,  concrete  well 
covered  by  a  trapdoor  in  the  kitchen- 
bedroom  linoleum,  but  after  Mama  fell  into  it 
and  sprained  her  ankle,  it  was  replaced  by  an 
orthodox  ice  chest  on  the  piazza. 

Papa  loved  overnight  holidays.  Both  Mama 
and  "Ant"  Florence  were  good  cooks.  So, 
with  five  of  us.  Papa  and  Mama's  Boston  bag, 
water,  ice  and  provender  for  ten  expected 
guests,  the  outbound  trip  to  the  "mountain" 
could  find  the  Buick  well-laden. 

In  the  early  thirties  no  road  in  Montgomery 
had  more  than  a  gravel  surface.  Main  Road 
had  a  good  one  which  didn't  completely  dis- 
appear in  mud  every  spring.  Just  north  of  the 
town  hall  it  dipped  though  a  swamp  and 
crossed  a  brook.  Gravel  was  too  hard-won  to 
be  wasted.  Farm  dump  trucks  which  a  town 
could  hire  were  small  and  had  to  be  loaded 
by  hand-shovel  and  muscle  power.  I  know.  A 
farmer,  working  out  his  taxes  on  road  con- 
struction, allowed  a  chum  and  self  to  ride  his 
running  boards  to  the  gravel  pit.  We  tried  to 
help,  but  the  truck  body  was  high  and  the 
shovel  handles  were  longer  than  we  were. 
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With  most  of  the  gravel  sHding  back  in  our 
faces  we  were  glad  to  get  out  of  the  way  of 
full-size  shovellers  and  play  in  a  nearby  brook 
till  the  load  was  ready  to  leave. 

The  original  foundation  of  Main  Road 
across  the  swamp,  I'm  told,  was  submerged 
logs,  and  for  many  decades  its  surface  was 
scarcely  more  than  a  foot  above  water  level. 
However,  the  stone  culvert  that  passed  the 
brook  under  the  road  had  to  be  high  enough 
to  accommodate  runoff  from  heavy  rains,  so 
the  road  was  built  a  few  feet  higher  at  that 
point  with  smoothly  graded  approaches  on 
either  side. 

It  didn't  take  Uncle  Sam  long  to  discover 
the  potential  of  this  mound-covered  culvert. 
If  approached  at  the  right  speed  (pretty  fast), 
the  approach  acted  as  a  takeoff  ramp,  and  the 
Buick  became  airborne.  For  a  couple  seconds 
I  had  my  first  heavenly  thrill  of  floating  in 


zero  gravity.  Then  the  speeding  wheels 
returned  to  earth  in  a  perfectly  gentle  four- 
point  landing  that  scarcely  squashed  the 
springs.  Even  "Ant"  Florence  on  the  front  seat 
beside  me  seemed  to  approve.  In  back.  Papa 
and  Mama  considered  it  great  fun.  Perhaps 
Mama  relished  weightlessness  because  her 
five-foot  two-inch  height  carried  with  it  180 
pounds  of  chubbiness.  "Ant"  Florence  and 
Uncle  Sam  also  showed  the  effect  of  prodigal 
picnics.  Zero  gravity  became  a  high  spot  of 
the  mountain  trip  to  which  we  always  looked 
forward.  Until! 

Unfortunately  Uncle  Sam  couldn't  resist 
improving  a  good  thing.  Thus,  it  finally  fell 
out  that  we  were  buzzing  through 
Montgomery  in  the  Buick,  packed  with  picnic 
paraphernalia.  Mama  held  an  apple  pie  on 
her  lap  and  Papa  a  custard  pie  on  his  in  hope 
of  protecting  them  from  U.S.  auto  antics. 
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Uncle  S  came  down  the  hill  past  the  town 
hall  like  Casey  Jones  making  up  time.  He  was 
out  to  give  us  a  ride  to  rival  the  rockets  of  the 
future.  Never  having  studied  physics  at 
M.I.T.,  he  was  unversed  in  momentum,  iner- 
tia and  the  design  time-reaction  of  spring 
metal.  Wheels  and  chassis  went  up  the  culvert 
approach  with  tires  no  doubt  compressed,  but 
the  speeding  body  tended  to  maintain  a  level, 
collision  course  with  the  highest  gravel,  so 
that,  instead  of  rising  gracefully  at  the  top  of 
the  mound,  springs  hit  bottom  with  a  wham. 
Instead  of  following  a  pleasant  parabola,  car 
and  contents  acquired  sudden  upward  ac- 
celeration. 

"Ant"  Florence  clutched  her  promptly-un- 
covered salad  bowl  and  defended  herself 
heroically  from  fugitive  lettuce.  I  followed  her 
in  jerky  ascension.  Uncle  Sam  alone  had  hold 
of  something  relatively  stable — the  steering 
wheel. 

Being  short  and  solid  Mama  was  little  more 
deranged  than  us  front  seaters.  Cushion 
springs  complained  as  she  landed,  but  she 
managed  to  catch  her  pie.  Papa's  head  was 
too  close  to  the  ceiling  to  start  with.  The  ceil- 
ing stopped  his  upward  progress  but  not  that 


of  his  custard  pie.  Manfully  he  tried  to  keep 
his  hands  in  it.  Despite  youthful  baseball 
practice,  he  fumbled  the  catch  and  his  vest 
became  involved. 

I  kept  silent.  Mama  gasped.  "Ant"  Rorence 
cackled,  sputtered  and  poked  bits  of  salad  all 
the  way  to  Whitman  Hill.  Uncle  Sam  snick- 
ered and  drove  on.  He  kept  a  low  profile  for 
hours,  probably  considering  himself  lucky 
that  the  latched  trunk  helped  the  milk  cans 
full  of  water  keep  their  heads.  Papa  mumbled 
and  sucked  custard  off  his  fingers  while  his 
opinion  of  Uncle  Sam's  driving  sank  to  the 
level  of  his  sister's,  from  which  it  never 
recovered. 

Despite  this  and  other  abuse  the  Buick  ran 
faithfully  through  the  years  till  my  legs  grew 
long  enough  to  practice  driving  in  low  gear. 

Bigger  trucks,  power  shovels  and  pavers 
have  since  raised  Main  Road  across  the 
swamp  and  given  it  a  smooth,  hard,  LEVEL 
surface.  Thus  progress  has  deprived  the  driv- 
ing public  of  its  best  local  chance  to  ex- 
perience zero  gravity. 

THE  END 


Chester  Hill's 
Great  Day 

Century  and  a  Quarter's  Story 

The  Springfield  Republican 
Friday,  October  5, 1894 

The  celebration  of  the  Church's  Anniversary  yesterday.  —  A  large  gathering  of  sons  and 
daughters  of  the  town  -  Addresses  by  Prof.  John  Bacon;  Rev.  Dr.  B.F.  Hamilton;  Judge  A.M. 
Copeland  and  others  -  A  delightful  reunion  of  excellent  people. 


From  our  special  correspondent 

CHESTER  CENTER 

Thursday,  October  A,  1894 

The  old  church  on  Chester  hill  must  have 
been  especially  considered  by  Providence 
today,  for  although  the  clouds  of  last  night's 
rain  still  overhung  the  earth,  not  a  drop  fell  all 
day  long;  the  air  was  sweet  and  warm,  and 
though  the  roads  were  a  trifle  muddy,  that  did 
not  prevent  a  large  gathering  of  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  Chester,  with  many  former  resi- 
dents who  were  not  Chester  bom  or  descend- 
ed, but  who  had  nevertheless  an  affection  for 
the  old  town.  The  autumn  is  very  beautiful  up 
in  these  Western  hills;  though  it  has  been  an 
almost  rainless  season  just  the  same,  yet  there 
is  no  such  death  of  trees  and  dearth  of  pas- 
tures as  along  the  ranges  of  Holyoke  and  Tom 
and  in  all  the  region  of  the  sandstone  and  trap 
foundations.  Up  there,  on  top  of  the  mica, 
schist,  the  gneiss  and  the  granite,  there  seems 
to  be  more  life  in  the  soil.  At  all  events,  the 
forests  are  changing  in  royal  beauty  as  they 
are  wont  to  do,  and  the  mountain  region 
which  I  have  traversed  from  Huntington  to 
Chester  today  seemed  to  me  never  richer  in 
the  autumnal  charm.  It  is  such  a  country  as 


one  who  loves  Nature  might  well  be  content 
to  live  in,  and  to  have  before  him  for  his  last 
sight  of  earth.  Old  Chester  church  stands  on 
the  fine  plateau  of  the  hill  in  a  most  com- 
manding site,  seen  from  many  another 
hilltop,  and  whence  one  can,  when  the  skies 
are  favorable,  see  Monadnoc  and  Wachusett. 
It  is  a  copy  in  reduced  proportions  of  one  of 
the  finest  of  the  forms  which  the  genius  of  Sir 
Christopher  Wren  bestowed  upon  the  parish 
churches  of  our  early  New  England;  and  al- 
though necessity  compelled  some  disregard 
of  architectural  proportion  when  it  was  built 
a  half-century  ago,  its  belfry  at  least  is  beauti- 
hil. 

This  church  was  founded  just  before  the 
colonists  rebelled  against  the  foolish,  oppres- 
sive policy  of  the  government  of  Great  Britain, 
led  by  that  narrow-minded  old  gentleman, 
George  III,  and  his  even  narrower-minded 
counselors.  The  Puritan  character  was  yet 
strong  in  New  England  people  and  the  set- 
tlers of  Murrayfield  were  as  prompt  as  the 
settlers  of  Boston  and  Newton  and  Roxbury 
had  been  to  begin  with  the  working  of  both. 
The  establishment  of  a  church  was  one  of  the 
fundamental  conditions  of  the  incorporation 
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by  the  Great  General  Court.  Up  on  this  hilltop 
the  church  building  must  rise  forthwith,  and 
while  public  worsliip  was  provided  in  private 
houses  from  the  start,  it  was  only  four  years 
after  the  act  of  incorporation  that  the  first 
meeting-house  was  built.  It  was  the  town- 
house  as  well,  and  affairs  of  both  church  and 
state  were  transacted  in  it,  and  the  union  was 
not  entirely  dissolved  until  after  the  present 
house  was  built,  -  for  then  the  basement  of  the 
church  was  the  polling  place.  All  around  this 
house  today  the  people  of  Chester  and  their 
guests  were  gathered;  teams  were  tethered  to 
rails  put  up  for  the  occasion,  or  were  under 
the  meeting-house  horse  sheds;  there  were 
delightful  greetings  of  old  friends,  many  of 
whom  had  not  met  for  long  years,  some  of 
whom  were  even  revisiting  the  town  after 
"40"  years  absence.  The  dear  old  Yankee  fel- 
lowship was  renewed;  if  there  had  been  any- 
thing unpleasant  in  the  memories  of  the  past, 
it  was  forgotten;  there  was  not  a  jar  to  the 
harmony  of  the  day. 

The  church  inside  was  decorated  modestly 
after  an  old-time  pattern,  but  some  years  ago 
it  was  frescoed  by  Mr.  Weise  of  Springfield 
(who  has  since  died),  in  a  harmony  of  neutral 
tints,  with  stenciled  borders  and  a  special 
treatment  of  the  recess  back  of  the  pulpit 
which  is  the  Puritan  concession  to  the  apse  or 
chancel  of  the  ancient  Christian  churches. 
Stoves  at  either  comer  near  the  doors,  with 
their  long  pipes  stretching  the  length  of  the 
house,  are  the  heating  machines;  over  the  nar- 
row vestibule  is  a  gallery  which  now  contains 
the  Sunday-school  library  in  glass-fronted 
cases;  the  pews  are  uncompromising  with 
their  almost  straight  backs  which  would 
prevent  anybody  from  going  to  sleep  in  them. 
Over  the  head  of  the  pastor  on  the  wall  of  the 
recess  was  the  motto  wrought  in  evergreens, 
"God  bless  the  children"  -  which  may  have 
been  put  up  for  this  occasion  or  may  have 
been  left  up  from  a  Sunday-school  service,  - 1 
did  not  ask  which.  Nasturtiums,  marigolds, 
sweet  peas,  dahlias,  geraniums,  purple 
clematis  were  disposed  in  bouquets  on  the 
organ  back  of  the  pulpit  and  on  the  sacred 
desk  itself.  These  were  artistically  balanced. 


The  choir  on  either  side  of  the  organ  sat  and 
rose  to  sing  anthems  and  hymns,  and  did  the 
church  great  credit.  On  the  platform  of  the 
pulpit  the  speakers  sat,  one  set  in  the 
forenoon,  and  the  other  set  in  the  afternoon; 
the  people  filled  all  the  pews,  and  extra  chairs 
were  placed  in  the  aisles  near  the  desk.  There 
was  the  most  admirable  provision  made  for 
the  perfect  carrying  out  of  the  program  set 
forth,  and  most  of  the  speakers  came  within 
the  time  allotted  to  them. 

After  the  preliminaries  of  business,  prayer 
and  singing,  Dea.  A.S.  Foote,  tall  and  sturdy, 
gray  of  hair  and  beard  and  a  handsome  son 
of  the  Puritans,  gave  the  address  of  welcome, 
which  was  full  of  hearty  good-will  and 
earnest  faith.  He  spoke  of  the  beauty  of  the  fall 
forests,  of  the  favor  of  the  gentle  October  day, 
of  the  sanctuary  dedicated  to  the  worship  of 
Almighty  God,  and  said  that  the  occasion  was 
not  the  funeral  obsequies  of  a  dead  church, 
but  the  jubilee  of  a  living  church.  The  church 
is  poor;  its  active  membership  still  numbers 
but  25,  and  eight  of  these  are  non-residents, 
but  there  was  yet  life  in  it,  and  the  prospect, 
he  believed,  of  a  renewed  life.  Then  Rev.  E. 
Chalmers  Haynes,  the  present  pastor,  who 
has  been  here  but  little  more  than  a  year,  but 
to  whose  efforts  in  great  measure  this  an- 
niversary celebration  is  due,  delivered  his  an- 
niversary address.  He  said  that  when  the 
celebration  was  first  spoken  of,  it  was  said  to 
him  that  the  old  worthies  had  such  a  gloomy 
faith  that  probably  the  church  was  started  in 
the  winter,  and  he  found  that  this  was  the  fact. 
And  as  the  20th  of  December  seemed  an  un- 
propitious  date  for  a  considerable  as- 
semblage, the  present  day  was  chosen.,  The 
pastor  made  a  summary  of  history,  showing 
how  the  church  was  started  on  a  basis  of 
proprietorship,  the  first  step  being  taken  at  a 
meeting  of  proprietors  held  in  Northampton 
in  1763.  Each  settler  of  Murray  field  had  to 
build  a  dwelling-house  whose  dimensions 
were  ordered;  and  it  was  further  condition 
that  within  three  years  they  should  settle  a 
minister  of  the  gospel  and  pay  one-sixth  part 
of  the  cost  of  the  erection  of  a  meeting-house, 
the  rest  to  be  borne  by  the  proprietors.  The 
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early  preaching  was  in  the  houses.  There  was 
a  difference  as  to  the  form  of  organization,  the 
Scotch  settlers  preferring  Presbyterianism, 
the  English  Congregationalism.  They  finally 
agreed  upon  a  church  covenant  according  to 
the  Westminster  confession  of  faith;  and  Mr. 
Haynes  set  forth  all  the  provisions  for  the 
government  of  the  church  and  the  settlement 
of  disputes  between  members  by  the  session 
of  the  church,  consisting  of  the  pastor  and  the 
ruling  elders,  and  of  the  right  of  appeal  to  a 
council  composed  of  an  equal  number  of 
Presbyterian  and  Congregational  churches  - 
it  being  provided  that  if  the  members  of  these 
two  churches  on  the  assembling  of  the  council 
should  not  be  equal,  that  nevertheless,  the 
decision  of  the  council  should  be  final.  The 
"half-way  covenant"  was  part  if  the  agree- 
ment. Mr.  Haynes  read  in  full  "the  confession 
of  faith  agreeable  to  Westminster."  He  read 
sundry  extracts  from  the  church  records  il- 
lustrating the  religious  life  of  the  early  days, 
and  gave  the  authorities,  of  which  Judge 
Copeland's  history  of  Murrayfield  was  the 
chief,  for  there  all  these  things  may  be  found 
fully  set  forth.  The  signatures  to  these  articles 
included  those  of  Aaron  Bascom,  the  first  pas- 
tor, David  Palmer,  Abner  Smith,  Stephen 
Lyman,  Timothy  Smith,  Samuel  Pomeroy, 
John  Kirtland,  Samuel  Mathews,  Jonathan 
Hart  Webber,  Gideon  Mathews,  Timothy 
Kyman,  William  Miller,  James  Hamilton, 
Samuel  Elder,  Melcham  Hennesy,  Jesse 
Johnson,  William  Moore,  Daniel  Williams, 
Alexander  Gordon,  Ebenezer  Webber, 
Jonathan  Wait  and  James  Clark. 

The  church  at  its  organization  had  18  men 
and  16  women  as  members.  Mr.  Haynes 
spoke  briefly  of  the  church  edifices  and  the 
parsonages;  the  first  parsonage  was  the  fine 
old  house  now  known  as  the  Dr.  DeWolfe 
place,  which  was  built  by  Rev.  Aaron  Bascom 
in  1769,  and  occupied  by  him  through  his  45 
years'  pastorate  until  his  death  in  1814.  The 
present  parsonage  was  afterward  purchased 
and  first  occupied  by  Rev.  David  Breed.  The 
only  church  that  came  out  of  the  old  is  the 
Norwich  church,  which  had  to  be  because  the 


distances  were  too  great,  and  no  apportion- 
ment of  preaching  services  could  be  made  to 
suit  the  dwellers  in  that  remote  portion  of 
Murrayfield.  It  was  because  of  this  that  the 
division  of  the  town  was  made,  and  Norwich 
(now  Huntington)  was  set  off  as  a  separate 
town.  The  deacons  of  the  church  were  in  part 
enumerated;  the  list  of  the  ministers  was 
given.  These  have  been,  after  Mr.  Bascom, 
Samuel  M.  Emerson,  Rufus  Pomeroy,  Saul 
Clark,  Alanson  Alvord,S.W.  Edson,  Francis 
Warriner,  David  Breed,  Hugh  Gibson,  Henry 
A.  Dickinson,  Loring  B.  Marsh,  Charles  Mor- 
gan, J.L.  Howard,  W.C.  Hawthorne.  In 
reviewing  the  past,  considering  the  present 
and  looking  toward  the  future,  the  pastor  saw 
hope  for  better  things,  which  shall  light  the 
church  out  of  its  present  condition  of  weak- 
ness. 

Judge  Alfred  M.  Copeland  of  Springfield, 
who  has  made  old  Murrayfield  his  special 
study,  then  told  the  history  of  the  first  church 
building,  in  a  remarkably  interesting  sum- 
mary of  facts,  very  skillfully  presented  in  the 
short  time  at  his  disposal.  The  first  house  was 
built  a  little  easterly  from  the  present  site,  and 
the  traces  of  its  foundation  are  now  to  be 
discerned.  Particularly  interesting  was  the  ac- 
count of  the  meeting  held  in  Murrayfield  in 
1773  for  the  purpose  of  filling  vacancies  oc- 
casioned by  the  incorporation  of  Norwich.  It 
was  there  voted  that  the  people  who  drew  the 
pew  grounds  shall  have  them  on  the  con- 
sideration of  their  building  the  gallery  stairs. 
One  vote  was  "that  the  young  men  that  are 
seated  in  the  front  gallery  shaU  build  the  seat 
through  the  front  and  make  a  division  in  the 
middle,  one-half  of  them  and  the  other  half 
for  the  girls."  A  committee  was  chosen  to 
"dignify"  the  new  grounds.  There  were  four 
dignities.  Dignity  No.  1  was  at  the  right  hand 
of  the  front  door,  and  No.  2  was  at  the  left 
hand  upon  entering  the  front  door.  Nos.  3  and 
4  of  dignity,  were  at  the  right  and  left  of  the 
pulpit.  It  was  voted  "that  those  who  are 
highest  in  valuation  shall  have  the  highest 
pews."  At  this  meeting  the  matter  of  seating 
was  dealt  with,  so  particularly  as  to  indicate 
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by  vote  of  the  town  where  different  in- 
dividuals should  sit.  In  seating  people  as  to 
dignity,  -  age,  estate  and  usefulness  were 
taken  into  consideration.  And  these  questions 
were  settled  by  a  committee  chosen  in  town- 
meeting  for  the  purpose.  It  appears  by  the 
records  of  the  town  that  people  were  not  al- 
ways satisfied  with  the  dignity  assigned  them 
by  the  committee,  but  that  sometimes  their 
grievances  in  this  regard  were  brought  before 
the  town-meetings,  where  the  action  of  the 
dignifying  committee  was  pretty  sure  to  be 
sustained.  In  1785  after  the  meeting-house 
had  received  some  repairs  and  perhaps  to 
some  extent,  remodeling  it  was  again  re-dig- 
nified. The  record  is  full  and  gives  in  detail  the 
names  of  the  people  and  their  location  in  the 
meeting  house;  thus  giving  a  sort  of  blue- 
book,  showing  the  social  status  of  each  in- 
dividual and  the  estimate  in  which  each  was 
held.  Judge  Copeland  presented  many  other 
interesting  facts  which  I  have  not  the  space  to 
use. 

Daniel  Webster  Bemis  of  your  city,  once  a 
deacon  of  the  Chester  church,  followed  with 
an  account  of  the  two  church  buildings  after 
1785,  -  the  first  of  which  was  large  enough  to 
hold  700  people;  and  it  was  decreed  that  its 
roof  was  to  be  painted  red,  the  body  of  the 
house  cream  color,  the  window  and  door 
casings  brown  and  the  doors  chocolate  color, 
-  the  inside  of  the  church  a  light  stone-color. 
Whether  or  not  his  fantastic  color  scheme  was 
carried  out  Mr.  Bemis  did  not  say.  Up  to  1799, 
the  Chester  church  had  no  bell;  but  then 
Alexander  Gordon  gave  it  $100,  in  order  that 
the  memory  of  his  only  son  John  might  be 
preserved.  Mr.  Bemis  read  the  curious  letter 
written  by  the  committee  of  the  church  in 
gratitude,  beginning  "Venerable  and  Aged 
Sir."  He  recalled  the  building  of  the  Baptist 
church  in  1821,  which  stood  15  years,  and 
then  was  moved  down  to  North  Chester  be- 
cause most  of  the  Baptists  had  left  the  hill.  He 
narrated  the  experience  of  an  octogenarian 
who  told  him  how  in  his  boyhood  he  had 
delighted  in  the  Baptist  galleries,  where  he 
could  lie  down  and  take  a  nap,  or  enjoy  seeing 


a  game  of  cards  played  in  the  next  pew.  The 
present  house  of  worship  of  the  Congrega- 
tional society  was  dedicated  in  1840,  free  from 
debt,  the  last  Rev.  Dr.  Emerson  Davis  of 
Westfield  preaching  the  sermon. 

Prof.  John  Bascom  came  over  from  Wil- 
liamstown  to  do  honor  to  the  names  of  his 
grandfather,  the  first  pastor  of  the  church.  He 
gave  an  eloquent  and  impressive  talk  of  10 
minutes,  in  which  he  said  more  than  most 
men  could  in  hours.  He  said  that  he  stood 
reverently  and  worshipfully  in  the  presence 
of  the  shades  of  the  Puritan  fathers  of  our 
commonwealth  and  our  nation.  The  Puritans 
possessed  staying  power,  and  mobile  and 
conquering  powers.  He  felt  their  inheritance 
in  his  own  veins.  His  grandfather  stayed  here 
45  years;  his  father  went  into  what  was  then 
the  wilderness  of  western  New  York  as  a  mis- 
sionary preacher.  He  himself  had  extended 
his  work  as  far  as  Wisconsin,  and  he  had  a  son 
in  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Many  others  have 
aided  in  the  work  of  the  making  of  the  nation, 
but  the  Puritans  gave  the  abiding  and  control- 
ling spirit.  They  have  carried  across  the  con- 
tinent in  a  broad  belt  such  principals  of 
education  and  religion  as  place  their  work 
high  above  that  of  the  Romans  in  their  con- 
quests. He  had  not  lost  faith  in  the  power  of 
these  uplands  of  New  England  to  beget  and 
train  men  and  women.  If  the  people  are  to  be 
strenuous  and  vigorous,  they  need  the  stem 
struggle  which  our  ancestors  had  to  undergo. 
The  conditions  of  life  of  the  hills  did  not, 
indeed,  create  that  character  which  marked 
the  builders  of  the  republic,  though  they  high- 
ly contributed  to  it;  there  was  behind  that  the 
principle  of  the  Puritan,  -  the  search  for  the 
higher  form  of  truth.  They  were  earnest  in 
their  belief,  and  that  belief  was  directed  to  the 
highest  things.  They  had  the  staying  power  of 
the  hills.  As  to  the  ministers  of  those  days, 
authority  characterized  them.  "If,"  said  Prof. 
Bascom,  'T  were  to  speak  in  my  grandfather's 
pulpit,  I  should  say  that  such  a  truth  presents 
itself  to  me  in  this  way,  and  give  you  my 
reasons  my  grandfather  was  able  to  say,"  God 
speaks  thus  in  his  work,"  and  he  firmly 
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believed  it.  The  people  in  the  pews  accepted 
his  dictum  -  they  knew  that  the  Bible  was  the 
word  of  God.  But,  he  said,  the  Puritan  fathers 
brought  liberty  with  them.  Once  accepting  as 
they  did,  that  there  is  a  law  of  truth  in  the 
inner  self,  the  advance  of  freedom  of  thought 
was  inescapable.  Dr.  Bascom  then  spoke  of 
the  organizing  capacity  of  the  Puritans,  and 
how  the  town-meeting  had  gone  from  New 
England  throughout  the  whole  country,  and 
how  they  had  materialized  in  the  state  the 
spiritual  forces  of  the  church,  and  how  it  be- 
came their  children  to  preserve  and  increase 
their  legacy. 

Rev.  David  Breed  of  Hebron,  CT,  a  former 
pastor,  spoke  in  an  interesting  way  about  his 
first  pastorate,  fresh  from  the  theological 
seminary,  on  Chester  hill.  Rev.  H.A.  Dickin- 
son of  Huntington,  who  has  retired  from 
preaching,  made  a  charming  address.  He 
recalled  the  considerable  men  Chester  had 
sent  out,  such  as  Reuben  Tinker  as  missionary 
to  the  Sandwich  Islands.  Years  ago,  he  said, 
the  government  wanted  an  accurate  mathe- 
matician, and  took  from  Western  Reserve 
university,  a  Chester  Hill  boy.  Prof.  James 
Nooney  -  Prof.  Nooney  is  now  spending  the 
years  of  his  age  in  the  old  town,  but  was  not 
present  at  the  celebration.  The  state  of  Mas- 
sachusetts wanted  a  secretary  of  education, 
and  called  on  John  W.  Dickinson.  The  city  of 
Chicago  wanted  a  health  officer,  and  a 
Chester  Hill  boy  was  there.  Dr.  Oscar  C.  de 
Wolf,  the  son  of  that  remarkable  man,  the 
great  doctor  of  the  coimtry  round  about.  Dr. 
Thaddeus  K.  De  Wolf,  who  grew  to  be  a  part 
of  the  town,  and  who  fully  answered  to 
LoweU's  fine  characterization  of  one  who  car- 
ried more  wit  and  gumption  and  keen  Yankee 
sense  than  there  are  mosses  on  an  old  stone 
fence  under  his  own  hat. 

Mr.  Dickinson  also  referred  to  Prof.  E.  W. 
Bemis,  the  sociologist,  son  of  D.  W.  Bemis  of 
Springfield,  another  Chester  boy.  This  was  the 
closing  address  of  the  forenoon.  Then 
everybody  was  called  out  in  front  of  the 
church  to  have  a  great  group  picture  taken  by 
George  H.  Van  Norman  of  your  city.  They 


were  grouped  in  a  hit  or  miss  fashion,  but  it 
was  endeavored  to  have  the  speakers  and  the 
invited  guests  at  the  top  of  the  steps,  and  the 
pictures  which  will  result  ought  to  be  interest- 
ing souvenirs  of  a  rare  occasion.  Immediately 
after  everybody  was  summoned  into  the 
church  again,  and  the  women  of  the  church 
served  an  only  too  generous  collation. 
Everybody  had  a  box  of  sandwiches  and  cake 
and  a  cup  of  coffee,  and  then  there  were  trays 
of  biscuits  and  baskets  full  of  doughnuts 
passed  around.  The  "raised  cake"  and  the 
doughnuts  gave  everyone  the  highest 
opinion  of  Chester  cooking,  but  there  was  too 
much,  -  we  could  not  do  justice  to  this 
hospitality. 

The  audience  was  slow  in  gathering  for  the 
afternoon  exercises,  there  was  so  much  neigh- 
boring to  be  done,  but  they  did  fill  the  church 
to  its  full  capacity,  and  were  greatly  rewarded 
by  some  of  the  speakers.  Rev.  Dr.  John  A. 
Hamilton  of  Boston,  of  the  Congregational 
house  there,  could  not  be  present,  owing  to 
the  fact  that  he  had  a  long  western  trip  to  take 
at  just  this  time.  C.B.  Lyman  of  Southampton 
made  a  very  interesting  talk  about  his 
reminiscences,  which  was  only  marred  by  the 
lack  of  time,  which  compelled  him  to  cut  short 
his  manuscript.  He  recalled  him  among  other 
things,  the  fact  that  Rev.  Mr.  Edson  not  only 
preached  but  taught  school  during  his  pas- 
torate. Now,  he  said,  where  there  used  to  be 
200  pupils,  there  has  for  some  time  been  an 
average  of  six  pupils.  On  the  street  where  he 
was  bom,  said  Mr.  Lyman,  there  were  then  6 
families  and  they  numbered  58  children.  You 
can  imagine,  he  said,  what  good  times  we 
used  to  have.  He  then  said  that  of  Tmiothy 
Lyman's  family  of  8,  not  one  was  Uving;  of 
Samuel  Lyman's  of  10,  there  are  but  3;  of  Otis 
Taylor's  12,  there  are  7;  of  Sumner  William's, 
there  are  but  2;  of  Morris  Lyman's  nine,  there 
are  but  2;  and  the  houses  on  old  Lyman  Street 
are  going  to  ruin.  There  is  not  now  on  the  hill 
a  doctor's  office,  a  blacksmith  shop,  a  farrier, 
not  any  sort  of  store.  It  may  be  observed  that 
there  was  a  time,  when  there  were  3  country 
stores  on  the  hill  and  2  or  3  small  factories 
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which  made  life  interesting. 

Mrs.  Sarah  De  Wolf  Gamwell,  daughter  of 
Dr.  Thaddeus  K.  De  Wolf  and  wife  of  Dr. 
Harlow  Gamwell  of  Westfield  then  recited  the 
only  bit  of  pure  sentiment  and  poesy  of  the 
day,  in  the  shape  of  a  sweet  and  tender  poem 
to  the  memory  of  her  mother,  long  associated 
with  the  church,  to  which  she  prefixed  a 
graceful  and  worthy  testimony  to  the 
memory  of  her  stepmother,  that  lovely 
woman  who  in  her  coronal  of  snowy  hair 
made  a  picture  of  lasting  womanly  beauty 
which  can  never  be  forgotten.  Mrs.  GamweU's 
poem  enunently  befitted  the  subject  and  the 
mother.  After  that  Frederick  W.  Pease,  a 
Chester  boy,  now  principal  of  your  Wor- 
thington  Street  granunar  school,  made  an  in- 
teresting address.  Rev.  Dr.  B.F,  Hamilton  who 
is  one  of  a  very  notable  family  which  has  sent 
men  of  note  into  many  fields,  made  the  most 
stirring  address  of  the  day.  He  referred  to  the 
old  Hebrew  prophet's  saying,  "When  the 
Lord  turned  against  the  captivity  of  Zion  then 
were  we  as  they  that  dream."  He  was  in  a  sort 
of  same,  the  same  golden  apples  hung  on  the 
trees,  the  same  squirrels  sported  along  the 
stonewalls,  the  same  crows  cawed  over  the 
woods.  But  he  missed  so  many  of  the  people 
he  used  to  know.  He  recalled  many  of  these 
by  name.  He  thought  the  mission  of  this 
church  had  been  grandly  carried  out,  in  the 
lives  of  those  who  had  gone  out  from  it.  He 
recalled  how  our  fathers  had  desired  to  call 
the  town  "Mount  Asaph,"  whether  in  honor 
of  David's  chief  musician  or  of  the  man  whom 
the  leaders  of  the  returning  Israelites  commis- 
sioned to  bring  beams  for  the  temple,  he  could 
not  divine.  But  there  was  an  iron  in  the  moral 
blood,  a  tonic  of  character  in  these  men,  which 
was  wonderful.  They  were  men  lifted  up  with 
a  great  purpose.  The  speaker  recalled  the  men 
of  the  past,  and  asked  who  ever  thought  there 
was  false  voting  when  David  Smith  of  Forbes 
Kyle  was  moderator  of  the  town  meeting, 
who  ever  suspected  that  the  barrel  of  potatoes 
or  of  apples  or  of  pork  was  "deaconed"  by  the 
deacons  of  the  early  days,  whom  he  named. 
He  believed  that  the  virtue  of  the  fathers  still 
inhered  in  the  children,  and  that  there  was  a 


glorious  future  for  the  church  on  Chester  Hill. 
You  say  these  hills  are  barren.  Uncle  Adam's 
pasture  ought  to  be  furnishing  60  head  of 
cattle  for  the  market,  as  it  used  to  do.  The 
work  is  not  done  with  heart  and  bone,  as  it 
was  wont  to  be.  And  the  church  -  it  ought  not 
to  have  so  small  a  membership.  There  must 
be  more  work  done.  There  is  nothing  right  so 
long  as  a  neighbor  four  or  five  miles  off  com- 
plains that  he  is  too  far  away.  The  early  settlers 
did  not  think  so,  their  successors  ought  not  to. 
This  is  no  adequate  report  of  one  of  the  most 
stirring  and  encouraging  summons  to  duty 
that  could  be  delivered.  It  ought  to  have  on 
the  farmers  who  have  dropped  (away  from) 
the  church  and  the  support  of  the  church  and 
are  degenerating  into  heathenism. 

Rev.  Joshua  Coit,  secretary  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts home  missionary  society,  made  a 
brief  address,  keyed  on  the  fact  that  the 
church  is  now  being  helped  by  the  Society.  He 
scouted  the  term  "dependent"  churches  and 
said  that  the  Chester  church  had  earned  vast- 
ly more  than  could  ever  be  given  to  it  by  the 
Society.  But  he  urged  the  people  in  the 
warmest  way  to  stir  themselves  up  and  take 
a  new  lease  of  life  as  a  church  of  the  living 
God.  He  felt  sure  there  were  20  persons  now 
in  the  church  who  would  be  glad  to  give  $10 
a  year  to  help  the  church,  and  that  $200  would 
be  worth  vastly  more  from  such  givers  than 
from  a  mere  society.  The  consequence  of  Dr. 
Coif  s  lively  address  was  that  on  the  request 
of  some  visitors  the  contribution  box  was 
passed  around,  and  with  a  pretty  generous 
result  -  although  this  vexed  the  Chester  Hill 
people,  who  had  not  desired  any  such  thing, 
and  felt  rather  disgusted  with  it.  Afterward 
Rev.  J.  H.  Ladd  of  Hinsdale  made  a  "charge" 
to  the  church,  which  was  a  rather  prolix  and 
unimpressive  sermon  of  a  common  fashion. 
Then  followed  the  reading  of  Sunday  letters 
from  those  invited  who  could  not  come,  and 
there  was  singing  of  hymns,  prayers,  a  few 
reminiscences,  and  the  great  day  of  Chester 
was  over.  It  ought  to  be  signalized  a  new  life 
for  the  Church. 
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10.00  a.m.  Organization  and  Business 

W.15  "  Singing,  "O  Sing  Aloud  to  the  God  of  Our  Salvation,"  Choir 

10.20  "  Scripture  Reading,  Psalm  46,87.  Rev.  T.D.  Murphy 

10.25  "  Prayer,  Rev.  L.C.  Kimball 

10.30  "  Address  of  Welcome,  Dea.  A.S.  Foote 

10.35  "  Singing,  Hymn  678,  Choir  and  Congregation 

10.40  "  Anniversary  Address,  Rev.  E.  Chalmers  Haynes,  Pastor 

10.55  "  The  Church  Buildings,  Their  History,  Growth  and  Care,  judge  A.  M.  Copeland 

11.10  "  The  Buildings  Since  1785,  Dea.  D.  W.  Bemis 

11.20  "  The  Church  in  My  Grandfather's  Time,  Prof.  John  Bascom 

11.35  "  Addresses  from  former  Pastors,  Rev.  David  Breed 

11.50  "  Addresses  from  former  Pastors,  Rev.  H.A.  Dickinson 

12.05  p.m.  Singing,  Praise  Ye  the  Lord,"  Choir 

12.10  "  Collation 

1.10  "  What  I  Have  Heard  and  Seen  Concerning  the  Successive  Pastors  of  the  Church,  John 
Hamilton,  D.D. 

1.30  "  Recollections  of  My  Early  Boyhood  days,  C.B.  Lyman 

1.45  "  Poem,  Mrs.  Sarah  DeWolf  Gamwell 

1 .50  "  Singing,  "Praise  Ye  the  Lord,"  Choir 

1 .55  "  The  Religious  and  Social  Life  of  the  Church,  F.  W.  Pease,  A.D. 

2.10  "  The  Mission  of  the  Church  in  the  Hill  Towns,  B.F.  Hamilton,  D.D. 

2.25  "  The  Church  in  its  Relation  to  the  Mass.  Home  Missionary  Society,  Joshua  Coit,  D.D. 

2.35  "  Reading  Letters  from  the  Absent  Ones,  Mrs.  E.  Chalmers  Haynes 

2.50  "  Singing,  Hymn  885,  Choir  and  Congregation 

2.55  "  Prayer  Meeting,  Open  to  All 

3.15  "  Reminiscences,  Open  to  All 

4.00  "  Singing,  Hymn  847,  Choir  and  Congregation 

4.05  "  Benediction,  Rev.  David  Breed 
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The  Lee  Cemetery 
Stone  Pages  Of  History 

by  Carol  Laun 


When  Granby  was  young  and  travel  was  by 
horse,  each  section  of  town  was  practically 
autonomous.  Each  area  had  its  own  general 
store,  post  office,  church  and  cemetery. 

The  Lee  Cemetery  in  North  Granby,  Con- 
necticut, is  an  old  burying  ground  with  stones 
dating  back  to  the  late  1700s.  There  are  many 
indications  of  missing  stones,  unmarked 
graves  and  stones  whose  inscriptions  have 
been  erased  by  time.  Ninety  gravestones  are 
left  in  this  isolated  cemetery  on  an  abandoned 
town  road.  It  is  a  quiet  place  and  peaceful. 

Four  Revolutionary  War  soldiers  are  buried 
here  along  with  7  other  military  men.  More 
that  one-third  of  the  graves  (32)  are  children, 
it  was  a  rare  family  that  didn't  lose  one  or 
more  of  their  children  to  death. 

The  names  on  the  stones  sound  strange  to 
our  ears.  Men  named  Philo,  Orland,  Uriah, 
Philander,  Noadiah,  Sereno,  Orren  and 
Hezekiah.  Women  named  Philette,  Lement, 
Temperence,  Electa,  Sabra,  Voylett  and 
Deziah.  The  surnames  are  part  of  Granby  his- 
tory: Phelps,  Holcomb,  Rice,  Lee,  Buttles, 
Church  and  Gains. 

The  carving  on  the  stones  is  true  folk  art, 
ranging  from  the  ubiquitous  weeping  willow 
drooping  over  an  urn,  to  delightful  and 
curious  versions  of  angel  heads.  Each  carver 
had  his  own  unique  interpretation  of  the 
death  angel.  Some  plumed,  some  with  curly 
hair,  some  looking  like  crowned,  smiling 
queens,  others  like  winged,  angry  skulls. 


The  stones  of  Captain  Solomon  Gains  and 
Captain  Aaron  Post  have  magnificent  carv- 
ings of  Masonic  symbols.  Margaret  Wylie 
Kasson,  who  died  at  23  in  1798,  has  a  slate 
stone  (rare  in  Granby).  It  is  beautifully  carved 
with  a  fanciful  angel  head,  three  suns,  two 
angel  Gabriels  and  a  border  of  hearts. 

Stories  of  sadness  and  loss  are  written  on 
the  stones  in  names  and  dates.  Anna  and 
Ferdinand  Clemmons  lost  an  infant  daughter 
and  a  4  year  old  son  in  1800  and  in  1803 
another  young  son  and  daughter  died.  The 
wife  and  8  year  old  son  of  Captain  Job  Case 
both  died  in  1803. 

Most  of  the  verses  on  the  stones  are  accept- 
ing of  death  as  God's  will.  The  stone  of  Polly 
Merriman,  who  died  in  1821,  age  38,  is  in- 
scribed: 

Farewell  my  friends  that  are  alive 
Who  visit  my  abode 
I  wish  you  all  to  live  in  love 
And  make  your  peace  with  God! 

Revolutionary  War  veteran  Silas  Holcomb, 
who  died  in  1806,  offers  this  pragmatic  and 
misspelled  advice: 

My  aged  Friends  while  Vieuing  here 
Remember  this  that  Death  is  near. 

Yet  some  could  not  find  solace  in  God  and 
carved  their  sadness  and  despair  for  all  eter- 
nity to  see.  In  1838,  Enoch  and  Hannah 
Buttle's  16  month  old  Jane  and  2  month  old 
Mary  died  and  in  1 843,  infant  Mary  Jane  died. 
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Several  months  later  Hannah  died  at  the  age 
of  27.  Her  stone  is  inscribed: 

A  saddening  thought  came  o'er  my  brain 
When  I  to  this  spot  repair 
I  cannot  see  thy  form  again 
I  feel  alas  thou  art  not  there. 

John  Jones  lost  his  entire  family  within  ten 
months  in  1839  and  1840, 2  year  old  Marshall, 
1  year  old  Emerson  and  wife  Fanny,  24.  He 
had  this  verse  carved  on  his  wife's  graves- 
tone: 

Fanny  oh  thou  canst  not  hear 
The  sigh  the  groan  the  mournful  prayer 
of  him  who's  heart  will  ever  feel 
The  parting  look  and  last  farewell. 

When  someone  died  a  violent  death,  the 
details  were  often  inscribed  on  the  stone  as 
was  done  in  this  tragic  case: 

In 

Memory  of 
NORMAN  L  LEE 
who  died 
Nov.  15, 1826 
in  consequence  of  the 
burning  of  his  house, 
he  being  in  a  state  of 
insanity  and  chained 
up  so  that  he  could  not 
extricate  himself 
in  the  42  year  of  his  age. 


This  sounds  barbaric  to  us,  but  given  the 
conditions  of  insane  asylums  in  the  early 
1800s,  it  was  probably  a  kindness  to  keep  him 
at  home  even  if  he  had  to  be  chained  to  protect 
himself  or  others.  The  story  most  frequently 
told  of  this  incident  is  that  the  entire  family 
was  away,  possibly  at  church,  when  the  fatal 
fire  started. 

The  oldest  stone  in  the  cemetery  is  that  of  5 
year  old  Lois  Buttolph  who  died  in  1775.  It 
stands  as  a  silent  reminder  of  the  anguish  and 
grief  of  all  bereaved  parents. 

Here  Lies  a  flower  that's  cut  down 
fust  op'ning  unto  View 
&E're  ye  morning  sun  did  rise 
It  wither' d  in  ye  dew. 
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Route  20 
Russell,  Massachusetts 
(413)  862-4412 


Music  For  All  Occasions 


WM 


Raymah  Westgate 
Russell  H.  Moore,  Jr. 

WEST-MOORE 

INSURANCE  AGENCY 

Main  Street 
Chester,  Massachusetts  0101 1 
(413)  354-9688 

Insurance  For  Your 
HOME  •  BUSINESS  •  FARM  •  AUTO 
Also  Life,  Accident  and  Health 


"Your  Local  Hilltown  Insurance  Agency" 


We  're  w  ith  you  every  step  of  the  w  ay. 


Forest 
REALTY 


Hills 
Inc. 


Route  20,  Huntington,  MA  01050-0020 

413-667-8721 
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For  lN'  most  in  prr^mji  (-omputuv; 

Century  Village    138  Memorial  Avenue 
West  Springfield.  MA  01089 
413-736-2112 


Corners  Grocery 

Bradford  P.  Fisk,  Inc. 

Suppliers  of  food,  drink 
and  friendship 
for  over  18  years 

at  the  Four  Comers 
Worthington,  MA  01098 
413-238-5531 


Huntington  Fire  Dept.  History 
1872-1990 

by  Pamela  G.  Donovan-Hall 

To  order,  send  check  for  $6.00  to: 
Huntington  Fire  Station 

Russell  Road 
Huntington,  MA  01050 


Wolcott 


TOWN  AND  COUNTRY  PROPERTY 
APPRAISALS  and 

BUSINESS  PROPERTY 

North  Road,  Westfield,  MA  01085 
>  413/562-4778 


Restaurant  & 
General  Store 


Serving  Breakfast,  Lunch  &  Dinner 
in  a  comfortable,  homey  atmosphere 
BREAKFAST  ALL  DAY  SUNDAY 

Open  6  am-7  pm  6  days  •  Closed  Wednesday 
Route  20.  Huntington,  MA  •  667-8806 


MOLTENBREY'S 
MARKET 

Serving  the  people  of  Huntington 
for  over  35  years 

DARRYL  FISK,  Prop. 

B.F.  CASSIN 
INSURANCE  AGENCY,  INC. 

Auto  -  Home  -  Business  -  Life  -  Health  Insurance 
SERVING  THE  VALLEY 

Route  20,  Huntington,  Mass.  01050 
Tel.  667-3081 
Tel.  568-1243 

Registered  Romney  Sheep 
Fleeces  &  Other  Wool  Products 

Lucy  Conant 
Johnson  Hill  Road.  Box  324 
Chester.  MA  OlOll 
413354-2226 

HUNTINGTON 
TRUE  VALUE  HARDWARE 

new  location 
East  Main  Street,  Huntington,  MA  01050 
667-5531 

Hardxvare,  Electrical  &  Plumbing  Supplies 
Sacrete  Products,  Glass, 
Lawn  &  Garden  Products 

(SfiQUEST  J^F/KRmA 
m  ^FAMILY 

GATEWAY 
—AUTO  PARTS— 

"Mora  Titan  Just  An  Auto  Parts  Slort^ 

ROUTE  20.  HUNTINGTON.  MA.  01050 

1  4|  OO  f  •)  1 U 1                 t<«ll  IVII  riOT  I'OIMrVS^  IU>J^ 

Builds  and  repairs  stonewalls, 
foundations  and  wells 
Creating  in  Stone.  Brick.  Cerarnic  Tile 

Ferro-cement 
BRUCE  MASON        Moss  Hill  Rd. 
Russell,  MA. 
(413)  528-0673 

WESTFIELD  PHARMACY,  INC. 

Stanley  F.  Nowak,  Reg.  Pharm. 

"Posie  '  Flower  Supplies 
Convalescent  Supplies  —  Cards 
Candy  —  Gifts 

Tel.  562-441 1 
65  Franklin  Street .  Westfield,  Mass. 

—  Friends  — 

Albert  R.  Palmer 
Karen  &  Robert  Patenaude 
William  Gaitenby 
Mrs.  Elmer  Hart 
Mrs.  Philip  Ives 
Frank.  E.  Andras 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Donald  Ives 

Mrs.  Carl  Knittel 
Mrs.  Mae  E.  Anderson 
James  B.  Flynn 
Barbara  Bush 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  Gardner 


—  Editorial  Board  — 

Natalie  Birrell 
Lucy  Conant 
Helena  Duris 
William  S.  Hart 
Ellie  Lazarus 
Louise  Mason 
Doris  Wackerbarth 
Grace  Wheeler 


"Stone  walls  are  so  permanent,  so  right  -  most  of  them  -  that  they 
look  hard  to  build.  Building  a  stone  wall  seems  to  be  a  craft 
reserved  for  the  rare  artist  who  can  place  the  right  stone  atop 
another  and  have  them  stand  forever. " 

Taken  from  Building  xvith  Stone 

by  Charles  McRaven 
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